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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»——_ 


: war news of the past week shows that the enemy 
have suffered the usual losses in men and cattle, 
This, as far as it goes, is good, but unfortunately there is 
nothing favourable to report as to the main movement,— 
ie. the attempt to surround General Botha and his force. 
It is not yet certain that he has got, through the net, 
but it is to be feared that his commando, foiled in the 
attempt to invade Natal, has split up into numerous small 
bodies which will probably be able to pass the meshes. 
This means that the hunt for Botha and his colleagues by 
our mobile columns (or as “II.” would say, mobile tor- 
toises) will have to begin again. It is weary work, but it must 
be faced, and there is no sign of any discouragement in the 
country even at the prospect of another year’s war. The dis- 
couragement that exists comes only from the army corps 
appointments, and has nothing to do with the war. 


Habibullah has been formally proclaimed Ameer of 
Afghanistan with the full consent of all around him. It 
appears that Abdurrahman Khan before his death had care- 
fully “removed” all chieftains who were likely to be trouble- 
some, and on the last day but one of his life invested Habibullah 
in the presence of the whole Court with the insignia of 
sovereignty, which his brothers in particular were ordered 
to acknowledge. The soldiery are obedient, and, of course, 
until a section of them have been purchased order will reign 
in Kabul. The new Ameer has announced his intention of 
maintaining his father’s policy, especially as regards his 
friendship with the British, and has addressed a cordial | 
letter to the Viceroy of India repeating all his father’s 
promises. Lord Curzon has made a suitable reply, | 
Ring Edward has written an honorific letter, and it | 
is believed that for the present there will be no dis- 
order in Afghanistan. It has, however, been necessary for 
the Ameer to appoint special guards to protect Europeans, 
to promise reductions of taxation, and to raise the pay of | 
his army. As the late Ameer’s Master of the Works, Sir 
Salter Pyne, has pointed out, no movement is possible while | 
the snows are on the mountains, and before they have melted 
the most formidable enemies of Habibullah, who are natur- | 
ally his stepmother and half-brothers, may have been | 
rendered powerless for mischief. Anglo-Indians can hardly | 
conceive of aquiet Afghanistan ; but still Abdurrahman ruled | 
the Afghans in peace, and so did Dost Mahommed. 





A bond for £64,000,000 sterling, representing the Chinese 
indemnity, has been handed by Li Hung Chang to the senior | 


| satisfied as we are). 
| watching over us if we do not watch over ourselves.” 


probably correct for the time; but the Empress and Emperor 
publicly announce that they have been swallowing wormwood 
and gall, armies are drilling in Mongolia and Chih-li, and 
the Chinese arsenals are in full work. It is difficult to see 
what the Empress can do unless she orders a general massacre 
of white men; but to suppose that she has pardoned her 
expulsion from Pekin, the desecration of her capital, and the 
extortion of £64,000,000 from her people is to credit her 
with more magnanimity than there is evidence to prove. We 
can only hope that Sir E. Satow, who is supposed to be 
specially competent, will be a little less optimist than Sir C. 
Macdonald, will remember that Chinese of all mankind can 
keep secrets, and will be allowed to spend freely in acquiring 
information. He can learn something very near the truth in 
Tokio, and though the Foreign Office will not believe his 
reports unless they are agreeable, it is well in Asia to be even 
twelve hours ahead of events. Then if the new fortress of 
the Legations is kept provisioned as well as manned, Europe 
will not be taken altogether by surprise. It would not be 
indiscreet, either, to talk to a Roman Catholic Bishop now 
and then. 


President Roosevelt is already giving the American people 
a taste of his quality. He discusses applications for office in 
aloud voice, which exceedingly disconcerts applicants, who 
would rather whisper; and he has publicly assured the 
“ managers ” that, while competent Republicans may have the 
first claim, he will appoint Democrats if Democrats only are 
sufficiently efficient for the work. The “machine men” are 
aghast, for their influence depends on their power to distri- 
bute patronage, and all kinds of rumours are afloat as to 
“ friction” between them and the new President. They will 
probably die away, as Mr. Roosevelt, when Governor of New 
York, showed that he possessed sufficient moderation for actual 
business. There may be difficulty by and by with the Senate, 
a party of the Senators desiring to’ maintain not only their 
constitutional claim to supervise the President’s action in 
foreign affairs, but 4 general control over the Executive ; but 
the Senate, after all, responds to the opinion of the people, 
and it is these who in the last resort govern the United States. 


Lord Rosebery delivered an interesting speech on Tuesday 
at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. After remarking 
in a little outburst of noteworthy sincerity and eloquence that 
for science he had “ the enthusiasm of ignorance,” but always 
dreaded astronomy, because it made man feel so small, he 
diverged to the subject of reading. He bade his audience 
beware of the “immense fens of stagnant literature 
which can produce nothing but intellectual malaria.” 


| Every man who reads should ask himself, “To what 


good am I reading this?” and should specially be care- 
ful lest much reading should destroy the independ- 
ence of thought, which unhappily is not a prominent 
characteristic of our people. That deficiency must be the 
cause of the “ unrippled apathy which” just now “veils 
the thoughts of the nation.” To succeed a nation needs 
; much thought, “a great trained and intelligent population,” 
and political education has this drawback, that it has no 
material rewards. Cultivate, said Lord Rosebery, a “spirit 
of honest dissatisfaction as opposed to complaceacy,” for 
“the nation which is satisfied is lost.” “Complacency is a 
fatal gift,” and we need the nervous energy of Americans ~ 
(who are surely, however, we must remark, as self. 
“Providence may become weary of 


If reforms are wanted the nation must lead in them, they 
“ must want them with all their might,’ and must not wait 
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till the very last before making the rush which, if too late, 
may produce a catastrophe. It was a witty speech and a 
sound, though we trace in it the dangerous idea upon which 
Lord Rosebery bases all his public action, that the leader 
should not lead, but wait till the nation moves. The coach- 
man might as well ask the time of starting and the direction 
from his horses. 


Dr. Parker on Tuesday delivered rather a striking address 
before the Congregational Union, which now includes about 
half the two thousand three hundred and forty-two Con- 
gregational Churches of England and Wales. He wants the 
Union drawn much closer, so close, indeed, that it would 
differ little from the Presbyterian organisation. He would 
have the “United Congregational Church” assume distinct 
responsibility for every one of its ministers, would have it 
lay down a test which every candidate for the ministry 
must pass, and would have it establish colleges responsible 
to the general body, a Sustentation Fund for worn- 
out ministers, and a number of bursaries for ministers 
in the form of librarianships and lectureships. The 
governing body would be an assembly elected by county 
Conferences, which, as we understand him, would help to 
keep up “one central and governing purpose and discipline.” 
Dr. Parker was anxious in declaring that his scheme would in 
no way interfere with the independence of the Churches, nor 
would it as regards the election of pastors; but, we take it, 
the central body would very soon issue “counsels of modera- 
tion” in regard to dismissals, to which deacons would object 
more than ministers would. Indeed, a pension scheme is incon- 
sistent with dismissals at will. The drift, in fact, would be 
towards Presbyterianism, which, as a Parliamentary system, 
has always a certain attraction for the Churches which reject 
Episcopacy. 


Berlin has been honouring itself by celebrating on the 
13th inst. the eightieth birthday of Professor Virchow, the 
great pathologist, whose demonstration that the human 
anatomy was based on cells laid the foundation of modern 
medicine. He was the son of a little farmer in Pomerania, 
and his rise from that position to the headship of science in 
Germany has been marked by a singular peculiarity. Pro- 
fessor Virchow, though devoted ‘to scientific research, has 
been 2 weighty politician. He was practically for twenty- 
five years the leader of the Liberal party, had once the 
honour of a challenge from Prince Bismarck, and incurred 
the fiercest anger of the Court, which secured his expulsion 
from his scientific appointments. He was also a hard 
worker in the field of local government, having been 
for forty years a member of the Municipal Council 
of Berlin, which he induced to undertake and carry 
through great sa He is now honoured by 
Court and people alike, the Emperor forwarding to him the 
Grand Gold Medal for Science in a letter which, though with- 
out warmth, acknowledges to the full his scientific rank, and 
the people complaining that the decoration is insufficient. 
We made Mr. Lister a Peer, and Mr. Huxley « Privy Coun- 
cillor, but the combination of great savant and leading 
politician is entirely unknown among us. Our doctors of 
science rarely enter Parliament, the Universities not usually 
seeking them—though Sir Michael Foster is a good example 
to the contrary—and the few who have been Members caring 
little for politics. We are not quite sure which is the better 
system, but the German one should produce the wider-minded 
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discoverers. 


Count Henri de la Vaulx did not succeed in crossing the 
balloon, nor has M. Santos-Dumont 
yet rounded the Eiffel Tower. The Count, however, remained 
safely for forty-five hours in the upper air, and in descending 
directed the course of his balloon towards the 






Mediterranean with his 


“easily” 
erwiser which accompanied him; while M. Santos-Dumont 
in calm weather seems to direct his flight as he will. Both 
acknowledge that they cannot as yet defeat the wind, but 
each has done something towards producing a. balloon that 
ean be guided. The public has perhaps always expected too 
sudden a success in this matter of aerial navigation. It is 
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of the use of electricity as a motive power, the electricians 
conquering mechanical obstacles almost every month, ang 
even now pausing till they can find an accumulator which 
shall not have the terrible weight of leaden plates, 





It is not easy as yet to ascertain the precise plan of the 
Russian Government with respect to Manchuria. It appears 
to desire possession of the province, but to be frightened a 
the pecuniary liabilities which it may entail. According to q 
telegram in the Times of Thursday, M. de Lessar, the new 
Russian Ambassador in Pekin, is negotiating with Li Hung 
Chang for a new Convention which will define the rights of 
China and Russia in the territory; but it seems certain that 
the latter does not wish for an avowed annexation, which 
would give her millions of Chinese to govern. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Convention will give Russia large 
privileges for the management of her Trans-Asiatic Railway, 
and a port on the open water to be its trading terminus, but 
will not transfer to her the government of districts remote 
from the line. That would be an adroit arrangement, though 
it leaves the serious difficulty of the immense Chinese 
immigration into Manchuria unsettled. In any case, the 
arrangement, if we obtain fair terms for our trade, is no 
business of ours. 


The Vorwéirts, the leading Socialist organ in Berlin, has g 
most amusing article on what may be called the ethico. 
wsthetic principles of the German Emperor. The article, 
which is summarised in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle, was 
suggested by the Kaiser’s condemnation of the design of the 
proposed fountains in the Friedrichshain as too imposing and 
architectural. Instead of the “ fairy-tale” fountain, he sug: 
gested something more “kindly cheerful,’—more attuned to 
the intelligence of the workmen’s children who play in the 
Hain. On this the Vorwiris bases a most interesting dis. 
quisition on the Kaiser’s wsthetic dualism. On the one hand, 
he admires the magnifico pomposo style, which he reserves for 
his “ Hohenzollern” work. On the other, as a patriarchal 
autocrat, he demands that his people “shall have the simplest 
art possible, something innocent and easily understood. This 
is the explanation of his preference for Charley's Aunt and 
the comedies of the Royal Theatre.” So, too, it is asserted 
that he “objects to complicated music for the people, to 
drama which excites or causes discontent,—for example, 
Hauptmann’s Weavers.” There is, no doubt, conjecture as 
well as “chaff” in the article, but in its essentials it repre- 
sents the Kaiser fairly enough. He at any rate is no up- 
holder of the doctrine of “art for art’s sake.” 





Dr. Richard Garnett notes a most curious “historical parallel” 
in Tuesday's Times. Inthe days of Tiberius, Tacfarinas, a 
Numidian chieftain, maintained a contest against Rome 
which positively bristles with prospective plagiarisms of the 
latter stages of the war in South Africa. On the one hand, 
we find the Romans, bafled by the superior mobility of the 
Numidians, enlisting cohortes auwiliares (Colonial contingents), 
and seeking to bridle the activity of the enemy by erecting 
castella (blockhouses); on the other, we find Tacfarinas fore- 
stalling De Wet by spreading reports that Rome was assailed 
by other nations and was evacuating Africa. General after 
general came home reporting that the war was at an end, till 
“there were at the same time three public statues in Rome 
wreathed with laurel in honour of as many commanders, each 
of whom had finished the war, eé adhuc raptabat Africam 
Tacfarinas. When at last a meritorious officer actually did 
finish it Tiberius refused him the triumphal ornaments, 
having already bestowed them upon another general, who had 
come home some time before alleging that the war was over.” 
If Dr. Garnett cares to prosecute his parallel-hunting 
researches in the * Annals” of Tacitus further, he will find 
in Book IV., chap. 13, a curious passage bearing on the 
disastrous results of feminine influences in time of war. We 
may add that he is hardly correct in stating that the parallel 
breaks down in one respect,—that there were no Pro- 
Numidians in the days of Tacfarinas. There were at least 
accusations of Pro-Numidianism, Tacitus expressly stating, 
“ Annals,” III., 33, thattwo Romans were put on their trial, 





quite possible that it will be attained, if at all, only by minute 
steps, each inventor contributing something to the removal 
of an obstacle. That has been, and indeed still is, the history 





and acquitted, for having supplied Tacfarinas with corn. 





Mr. Asquith, speaking in Edinburgh on Wednesdays 
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jalb with the Rhodes-Schnadhorst letters. Mr. Asquith 
dwells with complacency on the fact that neither he nor any 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet of 1892 knew of Mr. Rhodes’s 
ift, Doubtless they did not; but the point is, should they and 
arty leaders of all kinds beso proud of this want of knowing 
what they ought to know in regard to party funds. To judge 
from his remarks generally, Mr. Asquith seems to think that 
the transaction between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Schnadhorst 
was a perfectly right and proper one, and reflects no discredit 
upon any one concerned. At any rate, he does not say a word 
in condemnation of Mr. Rhodes’s conditional subscription or 
of Mr. Schnadhorst’s acceptance of it. All Mr. Asquith’s 
indignation is significantly reserved for the newspaper in whose 
pages the incident came to light. We shall not, of course, com- 
menton Mr. Asquith’s quite innocuous abuse of the Spectator, 
but his speech, with its resolute refusal to say a word that 
could seem injurious to Mr. Rhodes, is most remarkable. 
Abuse has been heaped upon Mr. Chamberlain’s head because 
he refused to condemn Mr. Rhodes when he ought, in our view, 
tohavedoneso. Butsurely Mr. Asquith’s refusal on the present 
occasion is quite as marked and quite as open to criticism. In 
neither case do we attribute or believe in any sinister or un- 
worthy motives—both statesmen have a right to their opinions 
in regard to Mr. Rhodes—but it is monstrous for the Liberal 
Press to abuse Mr. Chamberlain for his failure to censure Mr. 
Rhodes, and to leave Mr. Asquith’s failure without protest. 
Mr. Asquith’s gentle dealing with Mr. Rhodes affords an 
apt illustration of the chain of connection between Mr. 
Rhodes and the Liberal party which we have noticed on 
That connection is worth restating. 
In 1891, as we see, the party organiser took a sub- 
scription from Mr. Rhodes of £5,000. Later, the 
Liberal Ministry allowed Mr. Rhodes to dictate a settle- 
ment in regard to the Matabeleland War extremely favour- 
able to Mr. Rhodes’s Company. They also made Mr. 
Rhodes a Privy Councillor, and at his bidding, as is 
generally believed, they sent out the late Lord Rosmead 
as Governor of the Cape, though there were very 
strong reasons against such a step. Again, it may be 
mentioned that when the list of the Chartered Company 
shareholders came to be published, the names of Mr. Schnad- 
horst and Mr. Tom Ellis,.the Liberal Whip, were found 
among the shareholders. Their motives in obtaining the 
shares were, we have no doubt, innocent enough; but the 
fact that they held them certainly shows that the holders 
were not Anti-Rhodesians. That Mr. Ellis subsequently 
denounced the Raid is not material. Lastly, Mr. 
Hawksley, if we are not mistaken, while a Liberal 
candidate, alleged that on a certain occasion he “in- 
structed” a Liberal Member of Parliament (said by Mr. 
Labouchere to have been Mr. Abel Thomas) to read certain 
letters in the House of Commons in defence of Mr. Rhodes, 
should Mr. Rhodes be attacked by Mr. Chamberlain. And 
yet we as Unionists are constantly having Mr. Rhodes’s 
disastrous actions in South Africa, and bad political influence 
generally, thrown in our teeth as a product of Unionism. 
The Unionists, that is, are held to be responsible for 








previous occasions. 


Mr. Rhodes and his doings. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Rhodes’s influence in South Africa grew to the 
dangerous dimensions it did far more under Liberal | 


than Unionist auspices. In none of our attempts to with- 
stand Mr. Rhodes’s influence on our politics have we ever 
received any serious help from the leaders of the Liberal 
party, or from the official organs of the party in the Press. 
The official Liberal is careful never really to touch Mr. 
Rhodes, though he is sometimes willing to make a sham 
attack on Mr. Rhodes a cloak for a real attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain. 





We do not wish to weary our readers with any lengthy 
comments in regard to the reception of the Rhodes-Schnad- 
horst correspondence, but there are two points upon which 
we desire to comment. The first is that the Opposition 
newspapers, as a rule, drew attention to the danger of 
allowing men of wealth to bargain as Mr. Rhodes bargained 
with Mr. Schnadhorst in regard to matters of policy. Even 
those papers which were most furious with the Spectator 
for having brought the matter to light agreed to our prin- 
ciple. Their vituperative epithets do not, we need hardly 





| falgar. 





say, trouble us, but the acceptance of the true standpoint as 
regards the party funds is most satisfactory. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Rhodes and millionaires of his kind 
will in future find it extremely difficult to get their condi- 
tional cheques accepted by either party organisation. The 
comments of the chief Unionist papers were for the most part 
in favour of our main contention. The Times, in dealing with 
the subject in an admirable article, which was thoroughly 
worthy of the position of the leading daily, observed :—“ Mr. 
Rhodes has twice flung his gold crudely into the scales. He 
had a £10,000 transaction with Mr. Parnell and he had 
another of £5,000 with Mr. Schnadhorst. He meant well on 
both occasions, from an Imperial point of view, and in both 
cases the final result is that he can scarcely count a single 
friend in the party he subsidised. We trust he will accept 
the lesson, and be content in future to pursue Imperial ends 
by methods less redolent of the mining camp.” 


The other point to which we desire to draw attention is 
the fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has not as 
yet offered any sort of apology to Mr. Boyd for having 
called his original story “ from beginning toendalie.” That it 
most certainly was not. Mr. Boyd’s memory no doubt 
somewhat magnified the details and made them more 
sensational; but for Six Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in view 
of the letters, not to withdraw his accusation that Mr. Boyd's 
story was “from beginning to end a lie” is grossly unfair. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman certainly cannot plead that 
we have not set him an example in the matter of apology 
for overstatement. Indeed, we have been very severely criti- 
cised in certain quarters for making “unnecessary apologies.” 
We do not, of course, need, or ask for, any apology as regards 
ourselves, but we maintain that it should be given in the case 
of Mr. Boyd; and we venture to think that if Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman consults any fair-minded friend on 
the subject, he will be advised to withdraw and express regret 
for the use of the expression, “from beginning to end a lie.” 
If a man has committed himself to an overstatement there is 
only one dignified and gentlemanly course to pursue,—z.c., 
to apologise; and unquestionably Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman committed himself to an overstatement. 


We trust that the Rhodes-Schnadhorst incident may now 
be allowed to rest,—though we need hardly say that we shall 
be delighted to meet Mr. Asquith, or any other prominent 
Liberal apologist of Mr. Rhodes’s methods in regard to party 
funds, if he insists on continuing the controversy. Some of 
our critics in the Press seem to think that we are not easy as 
to the part we have played in the matter. On the contrary, 
we are heartily glad to have helped to bring the matter to 
light, for we are convinced that the public interest has been 
served thereby in two most important particulars. In the first 
place, there has been a distinct clarifying of the public mind 
concerning the party funds and the rights of the millionaires 
in regard to their subscriptions thereto. Next, the power and 
influence of Mr. Rhodes in our political system has distinctly 
suffered. Those two objects were, in our view, well worth 
achieving. 


The extracts which the Times gives us daily from its issues 
of a hundred years ago are always interesting, but perhaps 
the most noteworthy are those dealing with the movements of 
soldiers throughout the South of England and the frequent 
fears as to invasion. England was full of soldiers and pre- 
parations for war on English soil during 1801. At first sight 
this seems very strange, for it not only sounds so unlike the 
picture we usually form of England in the past century, but 
also so unlike what we have gathered from the traditions 
of old people, and from the memoirs of the “tens” and 
“twenties.” The reason is, however, plain. We usually hear 
almost nothing of the military in England because of Tra- 
That signal victory gave us the command of the sea, 
and after 1805 no one dreamt of invasion. We hope that the 
Times's extracts as to the state of things before 1805 may 
serve as an object-lesson in regard to sea-power. It is through 
the Navy, and through the Navy alone, that we can feel secure 
from the dread of invasion. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee eaten 


THE DISCONTENT WITH THE RULING CASTE. 


HERE is a rock ahead of our present rulers, and, 
indeed, of the entire governing caste—and by this 
expression we do not mean only the aristocracy—which 
they do not perceive, but which may greatly affect the 
future development of affairs. A few among them may 
remember, though doubtless they have done their best to 
forget, a surge of opinion which swept through the country 
during and after the last months of the Crimean War. So 
disappointed and disenchanted were the people by the history 
of that war, by the wretched muddle made by all the 
supply Departments, by some instances of ineptitude in 
the selection of generals—we abstain from instances in 
fear of being drowned in letters, but one or two appoint- 
ments were positively astounding—and by what was con- 
sidered the poor result of the campaign, that a strong 
opinion grew up in favour of breaking with the “ aristo- 
cratic” system, and of giving to the Executive much more 
of a Republican tone. The movement was not aimed 
against the throne, but against the directing section of 
society, and so powerful was it that men of great experi- 
ence, like, for instance, Mr. Delane, believed that serious 
changes were at hand. The idea was that the ruling caste 
had shown itself to be effete, that it had lost the mental force 
required for directing a great war, and that if the country 
were to be safe it must be governed by plainer men. The 
ruling passion of those who ruled, men said, was contained 
in Lord Panmure’s famous telegram, “Take care of Dowb.” 
The responsible managers were so inefficient, so timid, and 
so ignorant of business that corruption went on unchecked, 
and while millions were wasted the soldiers were nearly 
starved. There was nothing, it was widely believed, to be 
done except to boycott “the caste”—a word never quite 
defined—and try whether plain men would not display 
more energy, less of the spirit. of nepotism, and greater 
audacity in punishing the inefficient, the indifferent, and 
the selfish. Thanks to the energy of Lord Palmerston, to 
a new burst of prosperity, and to the extraordinary 
difficulty, a difficulty which still subsists, of interesting 
strong Liberals in military reform, the movement passed, 
and affairs went on pretty much m the old way; but it was 
much more serious than men of this generation will 
believe. It. might have become as difficult to elect a man 
of the “old set,” or to promote a man with a handle to 
his name, as it is in America to elect any one who is sus- 
ted of standoffishness. A renewal of that movement 

is not impossible. The body of the people, and especially 
the middle class, are much more bitter than the party 
leaders imagine. Their discontent is hidden, first, by 
their absolute determination that South Africa shall be 
conquered, and the consequent fear that if they trust 
reformers the undertaking may be compromised; and 
secondly, by a want—accidental, as we believe—of vehicles 
to convey the national feeling of the day. The men, 
whether Members or journalists, who should give it expres- 
sion are so embittered that they scream or swear instead 
of arguing, and the audience turns away with the feeling 
with which pious men of education turn from revivalist 
harangues. There is no illumination, they feel, in them. 
Of the reality of the discontent, however, there can be no 
doubt. It is not only the man in the street, or the man 
in the tram, who is muttering “swear words,” but the 
man inthe club, and even the man in office; and but for 
the breakdown of our party system, and the un- 
accustomedness of our people to “ Reconstruction ” 
within the same party as a remedy for failure, the 
truth would be told to the governing caste in meetings 
— serious meetings, we mean, not assemblages of 
fanatics—held all over the country. <A mighty battleship 
is afloat, full to repletion of all munitions, and manned 
with brave men, and it can neither catch nor defeat half- 
a-dozen steam launches, never a mile off. Something 
must be wrong on board, that is clear. The people, as 
Matthew Arnold once wrote, “are hungering for a little 
success’; the excuses offered in reams begin to strike 
them as idle ; they note with suppressed temper the reluct- 
ance to punish those who fail; and ask, with a contempt 


rise 
himself withasatiricalepigram. Theresult undoubtedly wil} 
be, if the situation lasts, a withdrawal of confidence from the 
caste, not because it is unpatriotic, or because it has in 
any way failed to do its best, but because it is believed to 
lack the qualities which in time of emergency command 
success. ‘The English people is a people of business after 
all, though it can both dream and sing, and business men 
are never content with well-intentioned clerks. They want 
the work done first of ‘all, and in the end, however indjs. 
posed they may be to harsh measures, or reluctant to dis. 
pense with those who have once been useful, they yilj 
dismiss, and dismiss, and keep on dismissing till they fing 
the men who can do it. What is the use of an angel in 
war if under his leading the enemy always escape de. 
struction? How long does a merchant keep an agent 
under whose management the balance is always against 
him ? 


What is the remedy? Surely that, if they ongg 
recognise the evil, is for the responsible managers to 
suggest. The people cannot do it, for they are not suff. 
ciently instructed. The Members cannot do it, for they 
are bemused with the fancy that if they censure their own 
managers they cannot find new men except among the 
managers of the competing house. . The journalists cap. 
not do it, because they have no opportunity of finding 
the new men who can secure the success which is the one 
object to be sought. That is the business of the Govern.’ 
ment, not of outsiders. For ourselves, we believe it might 
be done if two conditions were observed. First, there 
should be such a reconstruction at home that the Govern. 
ing Committee or Cabinet would have in it a man who 
really governed, as, for example, Lord Palmerston did; who 
would bring all Departments into harmony, and who dare 
rebuke, or, if necessary, dismiss, on any evidence of slack. 
ness or want of menta! capacity for the particular work in 
hand. And secondly, there should be such a reconstruc. 
tion of “columns” on the spot as should enable them not: 
merely to catch but to destroy the Boer commandos, who 
now escape us as if they possessed the secret of the ‘fern- 
seed and could make themselves invisible. To that end. 
three things are necessary. First, that the columns should 
be made as swift as the commandos by more liberty to 
waste horses, less baggage, and better—which means. 
better-paid—scouts and spies. Secondly, that the officers 
commanding the columns should be picked, irrespective of 
rank, and with definite promises that if they succeed 
the road to rapid promotion should be open to them, 
even if it involved the resignation of superiors. And 
thirdly, that a harder temper should be introduced among 
all classes actually in the field. We are not asking for 
the guillotine for all who fail, but for the introduction 
into a grave and emergent piece of business of the great 
business principle that “failure means the sack.” If an 
officer suffers himself to be surprised, we would not shoot 
him, as most Armies do a sentry who sleeps on duty, but 
would at once gazette him out of his Majesty’s service. 
If an officer misconceives orders, let him be court- 
martialled like a Post-Captain who has misread his charts. 
And if he has failed to succeed, without obviously good 
reasons for failure, let him be superseded at once, to be 
pardoned or judged when the fullest information as to the 
causes of his failure is at hand. It isall very well to talk of 
“Jenity,” and “claims,” and “the ruin of careers ”; but 
if it is right to expend officers in battle in order to defeat 
an enemy, it is right to expend them in another way 
because, having adequate means, they have not defeated 
him. To our thinking, that General Order about har- 
moniums and kitchen ranges, the necessity of which was last 
week confirmed by a casual letter in our own columns, re- 
flected no credit on the General-in-Chief, who the moment he 
heard of such an incident should in each case havesuperseded 
the officer responsible for so gross a misapprehension of 
his duty. All these, however, are irresponsible criticisms, 
and may safely be disregarded. It is for the Government 
to decide what ought to be done, our duty being limited 
to pointing out that the country is discontented, that 
it wants the success it pays for so heavily in lives and 
treasure, and that it is rapidly rising to the temper in 
which Englishmen, usually placable to weakness, ask 
an account. ‘Had we not better,” it will say by 
and by, if its disappointment continues, “try plainer 
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THE “ EDINBURGH” ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains 
one of those clear and thoughtful political articles 
which have so greatly distinguished it of recent years, 
titled “ Party Politics and the War.” As we shall 
eauaeit to show, we think the main contention of the 
ale in question mistaken, but that does not in the 
feast prevent our appreciating the wisdom and moderation 
of its general tone. It is, indeed, only with one 
wnt of the Hdinburgh’s paper that we are in sharp dis- 
agreement. In effect, the Edinburgh tells the Imperialist 
section of the Liberal party that it is useless for them to 
think of trying to rally their party on Imperialist lines in 
order to provide an alternative Ministry. They cannot 
do that, we understand the Edinburgh to say, because 
it would be only supplying the country with what it has 
ot already,—a Ministry which represents the views ot 
the vast majority of the nation in regard to the war:— 
“Do not let them flatter themselves that they can, as 
things stand, reconstruct the Liberal party in opposition 
to the Unionist Government and prepare to take its place. 
No opposition was ever founded upon the basis of agree- 
ment with the Ministry on the great question of the day; 
and this, so far as we can understand it, is the position at 
present taken by Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. They 
are ready, even anxious, to abandon Home Rule; and 
though to zealous partisans amongst their opponents it 
may seem the clever game to identify the whole of the 
Liberal party with the principles of its least: admirable 
members, more patriotic men will rejoice at the tardy 
escape of an effective portion of the Liberal army from a 
policy so much opposed to national well-being. We fail, 
however, to see how all this brings ‘ Liberal reconstruction’ 
any nearer, or to understand what is to be done with 
Liberals, and they are many, and many of them are 
statesmen of mark, who repudiate the principles of Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. If Tiberal-Imperialists are 
prepared to part with so large a section of Liberals, in 
what way is the loss to be made good? Lord Rosebery is 
sanguine that in the future a ‘ Liberal party, or some such 
party,’ will put everything straight. We shall watch 
with interest the growth and development of the ‘Some 
Such Party.’ ‘Imperialists’ are, we believe, Unionists. 
Indeed, this seems to be not the least definite part of their 
creed, and so far at least we wish them success. But 
if on the great subject of Home Rule, and on the 
great subject of the war, they are in agreement with 
his Majesty’s Ministers, what about their opposition ? ” 
In other words, the Imperialist Liberals must not bring 
coals to Newcastle. They agree with the Government in 
principle, therefore they cannot oppose it or offer to provide 
an alternative. Their duty in the circumstances, says the 
Edinburgh, is to support the Government from outside and 
help it to obey its best instincts. “They may strengthen 
the Government for good, they may do much to keep it 
out of mistakes into which possibly some of its own 
followers might push it.” 

In our view, this is unsound advice. We hold, on the con- 
trary, that at the present juncture the Imperialist Liberals 
—and they include the chief men in the party, as well as the 
flower of the rank-and-file—can without giving up their 
Imperialism and their belief in the justice and necessity 
of the war form an Opposition which will be of great use 
to the country, and will be able to present the alternative 
of a Ministry which would be able to come in to carry on 
the war with vigour, and not give way to the Boers. 
We quite agree that an Opposition cannot be founded on 


agreement with the Government it opposes, and that there. 


must be a clear point or points of difference. But in the 
present case such a point of difference does exist. There 
18 no reason why the Imperialist Liberals should not’ raise 
their standard, and rally the Liberal party on the ground 
of executive inefficiency. That is, and always has been, a 
perfectly sufficient ground for opposition. We do not, of 
course, say that the present Liberal leaders would be able 
to convince the country that they could provide a more 
efficient Government than the present—for ourselves, we 
should require a great deal of proof that they would, in 
fact, be stronger in deed and wiser in council—but what we 
contend is that if they possessed leaders bold enough and 
able enough to oppose the present Government on the plea 
of want of administrative efficiency, they would find plenty 








of that element of disagreement which is necessary to the 
well-being of atrue Opposition. They would also be doing 
a national service thereby, for whether they succeeded or 
did not succeed in turning out the Government, they 
would supply that fear of Parliamentary consequences 
which experience has again and again shown is absolutely 
necessary to secure efficient and active administration. 
John Bull the householder may not want to get rid of 
his servants, but he is never at ease about his household 
if good domestic servants are so scarce that he knows, 
and the whole household knows, that he cannot dismiss 
the cook or the coachman because he knows of no one 
fit to take either place. If he knows, and: the servants 
know, that there ure excellent substitutes looking out for 
places, it does not in the least follow that there will be, 
or ought to be, a change, but things are certain to go 
better in both the kitchen and the stable, and John Bull 
feels that he is really master in his own house. When it 
is a case of either the present staff, or a violent and 
careless charwoman and a man who believes that horses 
ought to be fed on milk-and-water, the householder is in 
a fix. The mere existence of an alternative Ministry 
works, in fact, for efficiency, while strong and well- 
directed criticism is the best possible corrective to sloth 
and muddle. Is it conceivable, for example, that if we 
had a strong and efficient Opposition—a strong Opposi- 
tion would never dream of remembering that General 
Buller is “their General” — the recent army corps 
appointments could have been made? The question, 
Can we defend it in Parliament? has not got to be 
asked now. But when it is asked, and it always is when 
there is an active and real Opposition, the effect is 
most wholesome. 


But it will no doubt be said: “What is the use of 
talking about a strong and vigilant Opposition when it is 
obvious that the Opposition leaders are so disunited, so 
angry, and so jealous of each other that they cannot agrees 
on any point of opposition?” Our answer is that if the 
Imperialist Liberals would only be bold enough and eager 
enough in the great game which it is their duty to play, 
and would give up thinking of consequences and being: 
frightened by bogeys, they could give the Liberals a lead 
on the ground of adininistrative inefficiency which would 
at once meet with a response throughout the country. 
Suppose that Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry 
Fowler, in the front rank, and men like Mr. Robson and 
Mr. Perks—to name only two as examples where many 
could be named—were to tell their fellow-Members and 
the country in general that for the present they in- 
tended to drop all discussion upon such questions as 
Home-rule, either in its malignant or its milder form, 
and to concentrate their efforts solely upon the point 
whether the King’s government was being carried on 
with the efficiency needed in a time of danger and diffi- 
culty. At first, no doubt, the Pro-Boers would sulk and 
grumble and declare that they would rather have an in- 
efficient than efficient conduct of an unjust and unholy 
war. Very soon, however, this attitude would be aban- 
doned. After an Opposition directed solely to the obtain- 
ing of a more efficient carrying on of the war, and 
keener and more alert government generally, and to 
exposing Government carelessness in all departments, 
had drawn blood once or twice, the rank-and-file of 
the Opposition, whatever their opinions, would begin 
to rally behind the men who were visibly leading, 
and leading an Opposition. As Bolingbroke noted nearly 
two hundred years ago, Members of the House of Commons 
are like hounds, and grow fond of the hand that shows 
them prey. The attractive force of an active Opposition 
would be irresistible. The Imperialists, without giving 
up one jot or tittle of their Imperialism, would be able t6 
tell the Pro-Boers that even if they differed about the 
origin or the justice of the war, at least they were agreed 
about the mudaling of the Government. The old argu- 
ment, “ You want to go the whole way to Windsor, while 
we only want to go as far as Hounslow, but at any mate 
we can keep together till we get to the halfway house,” ‘is 
one which seldom fails before a division. But after such 
active opposition in the interests of efficiency had been 
going on for a Session, it~ would be found that a 
great change had taken place in the party. New: men 
with new ideas would have emerged behind the 
leaders, and would have struck the imagination of ° 
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the nation and gained its confidence for shrewdness 
and common-sense. An alternative Cabinet and Ministry, 
instead of, as now, a group of angry and suspicious ex- 
Ministers, would have taken shape in view of the country. 
We should hear much less of men whose idea of military 
criticism is to call a gallant General a brute because one 
of his names begins with a “B,” or to speak of recruits 
of small stature as “ starvelings of the slums,” and more 
of men who had something practical to contribute to the 
work of making a national Army and constructing an 
official Administration capable of keeping it sound and 
efficient. 


But though we feel sure that if any of the Imperialist 
Liberals—Mr. Asquith for choice—would throw Parlia- 
mentary discretion to the winds, would step forth, and, 
refusing any longer to let “I dare not wait upon I would,” 
would call the Liberals to follow him, he would meet with 
an instant response, we have little hope that Mr. Asquith, 
or any other Liberal leader, will take the action we desire. 
It is far more likely, we fear, that they will go on in the 
old rut,—of explaining to an indifferent country some 
innocuous form of Home-rule, of quoting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches about old-age pensions, or of half agreeing 
with and half deprecating the demand for electoral justice 
to England. We fear, that is, that though we are con- 
vinced that our view of the duty of the Imperialist Liberal 
leaders is far more likely to produce useful results for 
the nation than that of the Edinburgh, nevertheless they 
will be far more inclined to follow its advice than ours. 
In other words, they will give a patriotic support 
to the Ministry which is not wanted by a Govern- 
ment with a majority of one hundred and forty, and, 
instead of making themselves the mouthpiece cf the 
country’s stern demand for more efficiency and activity, 
will content themselves with a little lukewarm criticism of 
minor details in regard to the way in which the business 
of the nation is conducted. 





THE FISCAL TROUBLES OF THE CONTINENT. 


HAT is the real position and feeling of the Conti- 
nental peoples towards taxation? There is no 

doubt of the feeling of statesmen and those who influence 
Cabinets. They are seriously alarmed by the enormous 
increase of expenditure which has marked the last thirty 
years, and the apparent approach of a period when the 
whole resources of the national Treasuries will be pledged 
either to creditors or to the existing establishments, so 
that the Governments will be paralysed as respects all new 
enterprises by positive want of means. ‘They cannot 
increase indirect taxes because they are ceasing to draw, 
and they shrink from fresh direct taxation in fear of the 
silent, sullen, but effective resistance it seems everywhere, 
except in England, to evoke. The Finance Ministers 
borrow, and borrow continually; but borrowing only 
makes the difficulties of the Treasuries heavier, besides 
producing a storm of criticism, which they dread, because 
they know it to be substantially true. They have no wish 
either to rob the people or to load them, and so much is 
already exacted that they have lost the old intellectual 
anger at the “ popular impatience” of taxation. There are 
no Calonnes in our days, no statesmen ready to waste the 
property of a nation to gratify courtiers’ whims ; and even 
the Kings, who are apt to be as ignorant of finance as some 
cultivated women are, watch expenditure with apprehen- 
sive eyes. M. Caillaux, in France, with his deficit in 
an ordinary year of five millions sterling, is almost 
pathetic in his appeals to the Budget Committee not to 
increase expenditure. William II. is obliged to pay for 
his new cruisers with borrowed money, and looks to the 
Chinese indemnity to answer Prince (Herbert) Bismarck’s 
sneering question about “our legions” and “ our millions,” 
besides having a dozen projects in his mind to which fresh 
revenue is essential. Yet neither he nor his counsellors 
see their way to new supplies, and assent to duties on corn, 
of which for social reasons they utterly disapprove, in a 
faint hope that, for one thing, they may yield some of the 
much-needed revenue. It is this hope which really pro- 
duces the angry vehemence with which every chance of 
new commerce is pursued, riches, as the statesmen see in 
England and America, making new taxation easy. In 


Re 
Austria the prodigious “ slump” in all industria] under 
takings—estimated by grave economists at half the valug 
of all shares—makes a deficit almost certain ; while in 
Russia M. de Witte is almost at his wits’ end. He has 
still to wait for his French loan, he has this week pro. 
hibited the export of gold, and he is paying one hey 
class of demands in paper roubles, which are made |g 
tender only in Asiatic Russia, which is thus treated we 
believe for the first time, as a sort of India with separate 
currency arrangements. All the Continental Powers, jn 
fact, are shivering at the financial prospect, and res0. 
lute to keep peace if they can, lest when they want to 
borrow on a large scale they should find the well drawn 
dry. Their uneasiness is increased by the fact. that 
the Continental systems of administration do not bring 
original financiers to the top, as our system, since the 
Revolution, has so frequently done. Even in France no 
Mr. Gladstone appears with original finance in his head 
and a golden mouth to expound it; while Germany has 
still to wait for her Bismarek of the Treasury. ; The 
Italians talk of the financial insight of Baron Sonnino, 
but they do not place him in power; while in Russia 
M. de Witte, whom the Emperor trusts and the Conserya. 
tives would like to Inout, seems to have every financial 
capacity except that of making a good balance,—by no 
means an unknown drawback even among great business 
men. 

There is, we believe, no mistake about the opinion of 
those who rule, which is that economy must be the order 
of the day so far as is consistent with a full state of pre. 
paredness for war; but what is still obscure is the feeling 
of those who pay for it all. Are they fully conscious 
that they are much taxed or not? ‘The statesmen think 
they are, or they would not submit to deficits, but propose 
fresh taxes, and do something to remove the vexatious 
burden of floating debts which keeps them always under the 
thumb of the great financial houses; but the people do not 
speak clearly on the point. In France, for example, 
where they have complete mastery, they tell their Députies 
to secure economy—that is admitted—but they do not 
issue an “imperative mandate” at any election, and the 
Chamber goes on voting away millions, in the teeth, it is 
right to add, of strong remonstrances. There is no know. 
ing what Deputies will do in the face of proposals to 
grant old-age pensions to the “soldiers of industry.” If 
the electors are so pressed as it is said they are, why do 
they not insist on reductions under penalty of dismissing 
Ministers? In Germany they cannot dismiss them ; but 
though the voters murmur and the Socialist ranks per- 
petually grow fuller, the Emperor’s demands, whether for 
more ships, or fresh artillery, or new canals, are always 
met. In Austria and Russia the people outside the cities 
have no knowledge; but no new taxes are put on lest 
there should be insurrection, and we suppose, therefore, 
that the truth throughout the Continent is, broadly 
speaking, this. The limit of indirect taxation has been 
so nearly reached that Chancellors of the Exchequer fear 
to increase it lest commerce should fade away; and the 
people will not bear direct taxes—Income-taxes, House- 
duties, or Succession-duties—heavy enough to give sub- 
stantial relief; while the mass of taxpayers, though too 
ignorant of economics to detect precisely where the shoe 
pinches, feel that it does pinch, and in their passive way 
refuse to pay anything but customary dues. 

The result of this situation, we fancy, will be, first, a 
great increase in the desire for special commercial 
privileges which is already disturbing all international 
relations, the idea being that without such privileges 
England and America will seize every profitable market ; 
and secondly, a great increase in the bitterness of the 
feud now raging everywhere, except in Great Britain, 
between the owners of the soil and the industrials. The 
weight of the taxes makes the dearness of food an almost 
intolerable burden; and the people, even when most 
ignorant, are able to perceive that dearness. It is possible, 
also, that the Chancellors of the Exchequer, under the pres- 
sure of irresistible necessity, will try some experiments in 
taxation ; it may be in the shape of great monopolies, such 
as one of spirits; it may be in that of heavy Suc- 
cession-duties on the very rich only—that would 
be popular because such imposts on the rich seem 
just to the poor—it may be in that of schemes of 





italy the Ministry simply dare not propose new taxes; in 
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ness, want of dowry, accident, and death, the obvious 
enefit reconciling the masses to the charge, which again, 
as the State is always trusted, might be made a little 
higher than Associations fettered by competition now make 
ng We wish we could see a good chance for better 
<chemes, such as Free-trade, or the abolition of prepara- 
tions for war; but we are compelled to say we can see none. 
The Agrarians rule the Parliaments, and their minds are 
hermetically sealed against the arguments for Free-trade ; 
nothing will open them except the blank refusal of the 
cities to be starved, and the cities are not yet strong enough 
for that, or, indeed, wise enough. As for war, though the 
emptiness of the Treasuries, or rather the weight of their 
jiabilities, acts as a check on statesmen, it remains, we 
fear, oo true that “want of money never yet prevented 
war.” Men who are struck or who want to strike think 
nothing of the future fine. The new, and in our judgment 
evil, system of demanding huge indemnities greatly 
diminishes the financial fear of war, and the reservoirs of 
capital have been so swollen by successful industry that 
war loans are always forthcoming at less than 4 per cent. 
Some great advance in the industrial force of the people— 
for instance, a new and cheap motive power, or one which 
could be employed at home as gas now 1s in cooking—might 
for the second time in a hundred years make all taxation 
seem light ; but for the moment the outlook of State finance 
is buta gloomy one. Nations will hardly eat weeds again, 
as France was beginning to do in the last years of 
Louis XV., but comfort may be sadly impaired, and 
comfort is the grand preventive, though not the only 
preventive, of discontent. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON TEMPERANCE. 
Me CHAMBERLAIN'’S speech at the opening of the 
a 


New Temperance Hall at Birmingham testifies alike 
to his good sense and to his confidence in the affection of his 
fellow-citizens. For unless the Temperance party in 
Birmingham is very unlike the Temperance party else- 
where, the last thing it wishes to be told is the plain truth. 
The Temperance orator usually speaks as though he had 
the vast majority of the nation at his back, and were only 
prevented from carrying all before him by the extra- 
ordinary strength of the fortifications behind which “ the 
Trade” has entrenched itself. That the majority of the 
nation are not at all of his way of thinking, and that he 
and his friends are mainly responsible for the strength 
“the Trade” undoubtedly possesses, are facts which he 
conveniently ignores. Mr. Chamberlain took care on Mon- 
day that they should not be ignored by his audience. He 
insisted on the determination of the great body of English- 
men not to be robbed of their beer, and on the limitations 
to which the supply of it would have been subjected had 
even the mildest of the measures brought forward by suc- 
cessive Governments been allowed to become law. That 
they were rejected was the work, as regards all but one, of 
the Temperance party. ‘They heartily supported Sir 
William Harcourt’s Bill, which was the most complete 
failure of all, and they opposed the less ambitious efiorts 
which with their support might easily have found their 
way into the statute-book. These two pomts made the 
staple of Mr. Chamberlain's speech, and though we have 
little hope that the Temperance party, at all events outside 
Birmingham, will pay any more attention to them than 
heretofore, it is well to have them placed on record by a 
statesman of Mr. Chamberlain’s standing. 

The list of these fruitless attempts to mend an admitted 
evil is a sad one. They have all gone to pieces on the 
same question—the question of compensation—and that 
question has grown in difficulty with each successive 
failure. If as a result of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech the 
Temperance party were at once converted to the principle 
of compensation, they would find the application of it 
immensely more difficult than it would formerly have been. 
The result of the policy—the disastrous policy—of the 
United Kingdom Alliance has been an enormous addition 
to the capital embarked in the liquor trade, and to the 
interests associated with it. Mr. Chamberlain tells us 
that when he proposed to give local authorities power to 
take over licenses upon payment of fair compensation to 
the holders from whom they bought them, the market 
value of the licenses in Birmingham was estimated at 
£200,000. “What do you think the market value is 





now? Six times thatsum would not buy them.” Where 
something less than a million would have been wanted six 
millions would be wanted. Nor is this money increase at 
all a measure of the increased difficulty of carrying out 
such a proposal now. Mr. Chamberlain had on his side 
the Town Council, the Board of Guardians, the School 
Board, the ministers of religion of all denominations, and 
even the local branch of the Alliance. “I can hardly 
anticipate,” he says, “ that a similar unanimity could now 
be achieved for a similar scheme.” When money has to 
be got out of the ratepayers’ pockets, the amount wanted 
becomes a very important item in the calculation. Sup- 
posing that a penny rate would have been cheerfully 
assented to, it does not follow that a sixpenny rate would 
meet with equal favour. It is quite true that the wisest 
course might be to cut short the loss with which the im- 
practicability of the Temperance party has saddled us, 
rather than wait until a burden we shall have to bear in 
the end has become larger stil]. But such wisdom as this 
is not always forthcoming when wanted, and we are quite 
as likely to be met by the announcement that the time has 
passed in which any such plan could hope to gain a hear- 
ing. In that case we shall know who they are that have 
really stood in the way of effective temperance legislation, 
—without, we fear, our knowledge being of much practical 
use to us. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s position necessarily hampered him 
in the suggestion of fresh temperance legislation. And 
without doubt any effort in this direction is likely to en- 
counter one of two difficulties. If it is a big measure, it 
treads on many unsuspected corns. If it is a small 
measure, it is jostled by Bills of greater pretension and is 
ultimately withdrawn for want of time in which to pass it. 
Parliament cannot be kept sitting into September for the 
sake of a few trifling amendments in the licensing law. 
The misfortune is that, though we all write and talk as 
though we were of one mind upon the greatness of the evil 
and the need of its prompt abatement, we none of us believe 
in the other’s sincerity. Here is a very simple example of 
what we mean. If we want to decrease drinking to excess 
among classes with whom money is hard to come by, the 
simplest and most effectual way to attain our object is to 
raise the price of liquor. There is one factor in this price 
which can be increased at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature, and. that is the duty. There 
may be a point beyond which it would be imprudent to go for 
fear of encouraging smuggling, but this point is probably 
very far above the present figure. Yet no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposes to increase the duties on alcohol, 
except for reasons of revenue. When a deficit has to 
be made good, or a new expenditure to be provided for, 
he suggests an addition to the Spirit-duties with as many 
apologies as though he were taxing a necessary of life. 
Considering that in the vast majority of cases spirits are a 
pure luxury, and in a great many a mischievous luxury, 
this diffidence on the part of a Finance Minister is exceed- 
ingly suggestive. Jf we were all as eager to put 
down drinking as we assume, and perhaps believe, that 
we are, how is it that the most popularity-hunting 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lets beer, and even spirits, 
alone unless the necessities of the fiscal situation leave 
him no choice but to lay hands on them? The answer is 
that he knows, or thinks he knows, that a Budget in 
which duties on alcohol were a prominent feature would 
be received with marked disfavour, and that he naturally 
shrinks from making an unnecessary addition to the un- 
popularity which is ordinarily inseparable from his office. 

But without expecting any such heroic measure as a 
greatly enhanced Spirit-duty, there is one reform fore- 
shadowed in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in which legisla- 
tion is greatly needed and ought to encounter very little 
opposition. He looks forward to a large reduction in the 
number of licensed houses, as the result of the action of 
the Licensing Justices. But when this simple and bene- 
ficial change has been effected, “there will remain facilities 
for the supply of drink over which the Magistrates have no 
power or control whatever.’ There will remain, first, 
licenses to grocers, to chemists, to other shopkeepers, which 
are granted by the Excise as a matter of course to any one 
who chooses to apply for them. ‘There will remain, next, 
the beer-houses existing before 1869. These cannot be 
interfered with by the Magistrates, and their trade will 
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of licensed houses. Lastly, there will remain the numerous 
“bogus clubs which are merely drinking shops under 
another name,” differing only in the fact that they are 
subject to no restriction as to hours. It seems to us that 
after this clear exposition of these evils from the lips of a 
leading Minister, we have a right to look for the prompt 
application of a remedy; nor do we believe that we shall 
look in vain. Mr. Chamberlain need not have gone down 
to Birmingham to open a temperance hall. He has a 
perennial excuse in the business of his office, which he 
might have pleaded in this as in so many other in- 
stances. And even if he felt, compelled by local 
considerations to play the part he assumed on 
Monday, he might have played it with a difference. 
He might have kept to generalities which committed 
him to nothing, and have abstained from indicating any 
particular direction in which Parliament might usefully 
move. Instead of this he has virtually sketched out a 
Bill,—a Bill which would make the least possible change 
in the existing law, would introduce no new principle and 
call for no new machinery, and would evoke no opposition 
on the part of “the Trade.” It is simply to place the 
issue of all licenses, whether to public-houses, or beer- 
shops, or grocers, or other shops, or clubs, in the hands of 
the present Licensing Justices, to be dealt with by them 
in precisely the same fashion as that in which they deal 
with the licenses they at present issue. If the Bill were 
limited to this single object, it could not, we think, meet 
with serious resistance, even from the Temperance party. 
It would be an act of simple justice to the existing 
licensed houses, and an obvious precaution against a con- 
sequence which, without such legislation, would necessarily 
follow upon any appreciable reduction in their numbers. 





THE SURREY TRAMWAYS AND THE ROADS. 


7 schemes of electric tramway extension into 
Surrey are coming before the Light Railway Com- 
missioners and the local! authorities. The proposed lines 
will radiate from London, and also have cross-connections, 
one of these cross-lines being projected from the Western 
Road at Alton through the Hindhead country to the 
Portsmouth Road. As the Light Railways Act expires on 
December 31st next, and its renewal is contemplated, it is 
highly important to consider how and to what extent 
future concessions should be granted. Opposition to the 
schemes is certain, mainly on esthetic grounds. There 
is a natural reluctance to think of the Surrey hills being 
built over more than they are at present, and misgivings 
are certain to enter many minds that the most beautiful 
of our counties will be converted into a suburb. Some 
injury to the amenities of the district where the trams 
run is probable; but at the present time the county is in 
parts a network of railways, and the trams are not likely 
to stimulate building much more than the railways have 
done. They will probably follow the lines of the main 
roads. The sides of high roads are the natural positions 
for a population to settle, and it is there, if anywhere, that 
the new building will take place. Villages may become 
small towns. But even if fifty thousand people left London 
and settled in Surrey on account of the trams, it would 
only be adding a very small fraction to the present popula- 
tion. On the other hand, those in the county at present 
would enjoy the immense advantage of easy communication 
and cheap transport, not only to London, but to other and 
beautiful parts of Surrey. The urban pressure would be 
relieved, not so much by removals, but by the facility 
with which those living in the suburbs could reach the 
country for change and refreshment. The beauties of 
Surrey lie so near London that this would be made possible. 
There is hardly a more beautiful spot in England than 
the commons and pine woods near the Black Pool close 
to Esher, and not three miles from Sandown Racecourse. 
Esher Station is only fourteen and a half miles from 
Waterloo Bridge. yet it takes some trains forty minutes 
to get there, and costs 2s. 4d. for a return third-class 
ticket. If an average London workman, earning £1 10s. 
a week, wanted to take his wife and a child over fourteen 
there for a day it would cost him nearly a quarter of his 

week's earnings! The electric tram would probably trans- 

port them for less than half that sum. 

The Surrey County Council will also have a chance of 


——__ 
benefiting not only the county but’ the whole communi, 
if they will make it a condition of their concession that 
the tramway company shall only be allowed wets 
on condition that it improves the existing re A 
bargain of some kind by which the tram companies 
shall pay for their footing is, of course, only a matter of 
ordinary business. The shareholders do not contributs 
their money out of philanthropy, but to make dividends 
They cannot make their tram line without the use of 
the roads, which are a county asset, and should by 
required to pay for them. The question is—In why 
form would the payment for the privilege of makino 
money out of the use of the roads be most beneficial 4 
the community ? The obvious answer is—By making th 
roads wider, and by undertaking to maintain the portion 
used by the trams in good and sufficient order. The need 
for widening the roads becomes more pressing every day; 
but without any special and particular case or occasion 
for raising the question in a large way it is always liable 
to be shirked or shelved. The wish of the tramway 
companies to use large lengths of road for business 
purposes is just the kind of chance which enables 
action to be taken with good and substantial hope 
of success. The need for widening the roads js 
acknowledged on all sides. It is a result of the 
reversion to road traffic, caused partly by the use of 
bicycles and autocars, partly because the railway service, 
especially in the home counties, is quite inadequate to 


It is easier to get a truck of coal into the Metropolis from 
Barnsley than a truck of vegetables or a case of fowls by 
the southern lines from Surrey. Almost nothing has been 
done to improve the roads since 1840, when the popula. 
tion was half what it is now. Then the railways took all 
transport from the roads, and for sixty years no main 
thoroughfares passing through the suburbs into the 
country have been made. The gradual growth of popula. 
tion and resumption of road transport near towns had 
already congested all the entrances to London before the 
autocar legislation threw at once a mass of new vehicles 
on to all the roads in the country. 
tion has quite outgrown its clothes already, and it is far 
too strong a child to be kept stunted by artificial means. 
Many of the recent regulations hindering the usefulness 
of motor cars or engines for heavy transport are simply 
due to the narrowness, crookedness, und badness of the 
roads. 

Unless some arrangements for widening the roads are 
made when concessions are granted ‘to the tram com- 
panies, the existing roads will be made less efficient 
directly and indirectly. Large tramcars take up a great 
deal of space; if there are many of them they tend to 
block a road where the lines double. Besides this, at the 
point of departure from the suburbs rows of houses tend to 
grow up on‘either side of the road where the trams run. 
Opposite these houses will stop all the coal vans, tradesmen’s 
carts, and other vehicles delivering goods. The congestion 
will become worse thanever. The conditions made to avoid 
these two sources of damage might be somewhat as 
follow. The companies should be bound to widen all 
country roads on which they obtain running powers 
(except in certain places to be agreed on) by a space 
at least equal to the width of the cars used. Their 
bargain with the suburban authorities should also be 
so controlled by the Light Railway Commissioners that 
a percentage of the cost of widening the roads of exit 
should also be paid by the companies. The County Board 
should be able to grant exemptions in speeial parts of 
country roads where widening might be difficult or costly. 
Some of the old country towns, for example, like 
Godalming and others in Surrey, have very narrow 
streets, in which the houses could not be set back. Itis 
obvious that a tram service down the centre of such a street 
would bea nuisance, and the company should be compelled 
to take their line off the main road altogether, even if they 
had to construct a loop. Or there might be valuable 
houses abutting on the road which it would be too costly 
to interfere with. In such a case the company might be 
allowed to forego the widening process. Care would also 
have to be taken that the addition should be good metalled 
road, available for ordinary traffic, with the rails so made 
as to be no danger to cyclists or other traffic, and that thi 
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the slightest benefit to the present roads to have a kind of 
railway line, with raised rails and cross-sleepers, laid 
peside the ordinary track, as is permitted in Holland. 
An ingenious amateur has suggested that a kind 
of steel ribbon might be laid down, which would be 
q track for all self-propelled traffic. But that is a 
counsel of perfection probably reserved for a later date. 
If 40 ft. is regarded as the standard of width of an 
ordinary road upon which an electric tram line is per- 
mitted, the addition of the car’s width would increase it 
to 48 ft., which is the minimum width which should be 
dermitted. It is maintained that the main reads leading 
out of a great town should never be less than 60 ft. in 
width, which would be less than that of many from 
Continental cities. Lastly, there is no doubt that per- 
mission has been granted on far too easy terms, and 
with too little regard to the residents, to pedestrians, 
and to other trafic, to the electric tram companies which 
have been already allowed to use the main roads leading 
out of London into Middlesex. 'The wires are abominably 
noisy, the cars too. numerous, so that they block the 
narrow streets, and there is a danger that the road may 
be practically appropriated by the trams, whose owners 
are already seeking extensions. Three out of the seven 
principal roads out of London into Middlesex already 
carry trams sanctioned by the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners. The latter, with the benefit of past experience, 
will no doubt insist in future both on a road-widening 
clause, and on retaining powers of amending the agree- 
ments while electric traction is still in the experimental 
stage. 

To sum up then: we would by no means adopt a hostile 
attitude towards tramway extension in rural districts, but 
we would make it a fixed administrative principle that no 
highway authority should grani the right of laying tram 
lines to any company unless that company agreed to 
increase the width of the metalled surface of the road 
by the width of the cars to be employed. Our roads 
must be widened if they are to bear the extra traffic 
that is coming to them, and it is only fair that the 
companies, which design to make a profit out of the 
roads, should be made to pay a reasonable contribution 
for the privileges they ask. 








THE GOSPEL AND THE PARABLES. 

WO entirely opposite charges are brought against the 
Christian religion by those who bave ceased to believe 

init. One is that it is too negative a creed, exalting forgive- 
ness and non-resistance to the exclusion of: justice and 
manliness—we have heard of a Positivist who declared that 
the story of the penitent thief destroyed the claim of 
Christianity to be a system of morality—the other is that it 
is an overstera rule of life insisting on an ideal outside the 
reach of human nature, enforced by an inflexible system of 
theology, making an arbitrary division between good and bad, 
believer and doubter, condemning the one to torture and the 
other to bliss, or else the one to life and the other to death, 
according as the mind of the interpreter leans to severity or 
mercy. Both these charges are, we believe, false—in so far as 
they are applied to the spirit of the Gospels—but both can 
ke substantiated by literal interpretations of isolated texts, 
interpretations founded upon “the letter which killeth.” 
Between our Lord's direct teaching and the teaching contained 
in some of His parables there is sometimes, it must be admitted, 
a superficial difference. The reason of this difference our 
Lora Himself alludes to when He says to His chosen Disciples . 
“To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God, but to them it is not so. Therefore I speak to them 
in parables, for this people's heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed.” 
The God revealed to us in the Sermon on the Mount is a God 
of mercy. Men are to be merciful to each other, not primarily 
for their common good, but because God is merciful, and 
mercy is in accordance with the divine element in their own 
natures. “ Do good to them that hate you,” He teaches, “ that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
And again He reiterates: ‘Do good and lend, hoping for 
nothing again, and ye shall be the sons of the Most 
High, for He is kind to the unthankful and the evil.” But 
theruler who seems to represent God in some of the parables 





could not be thus described. He is the incarnation of 
righteous retribution rather than the fount of mercy. The 
master who forgave his servant a debt only to cancel his 
forgiveness and deliver him to the tormentors as soon as he 
perceived that he had refused to forgive his fellow-servant ‘is 
terrible in his judgments “to the unthankful and the evil.” 


The story of Dives and Lazarus, again, is stern in tone, 
and one can hardly withhold a natural sympathy from 
the man who desired to warn his brethren “lest they 
also come to this place of torment.” In the narrative 
of the neglected talents the ruler who “took from him 
that had not even that which he had” admits himself to 
be ‘‘an austere man,” and clinches his judgment with the 
words: “As to these mine enemies who would not that I 
should reign over them, bring them and slay them before 
me.” . Yet we are ‘told that these stories in some way 
shadow forth the “kingdom of heaven.” Is it possible to 
reconcile such differing teachings? We believe that it is, and 
this without recourse to the old expedient of limiting God’s 
mercy to this world. Such an expedient is repellent to the 
reason and religious feeling of the present day, for it necessi- 
tates the hypothesis that the death of a man can change the 
eternal attributes of God. If He is the Father of Spirits here, 
He cannot be a harsh judge or an indifferent Creator some- 
where else. Does not the explanation of the apparent contra- 
diction lie in our Lord’s repeated assertion that He came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance? If Christianity 
has nothing to say to those whose “heart is waxed gros9,” 
to those who see misery and suffering with complete indiffer- 
ence, to oppressors, and to such as wilfully sink the spiritual 
side of their nature but that God “is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil,” would it. not justify those detractors who 
charge it with want of strength and manliness? “No man 
cometh to the Father but by Me,’ said Christ, and we suppose 
Him to have meant,—No man can realise the fatherhood of 
God who has not sought to approach Him through Christ's 
“way,” which is the way of righteousness. But men who have 
never taken even the first step in what St. Luke calls “that 
way” may be taught to their own great moral advantage to 
recognise “a power outside themselves which makes for 
righteousness.” That such a power exists, and is irresistible 
and inexorable, most men dimly believe ; but the morally short- 
sighted often cannot trace its action, and say, like the care. 
less servant who betrayed his trust, “ My lord delayeth his 
coming.” It is to this power that Christ points through 
the similitude of a story, a story whose application is intended 
not for those already within the kingdom of heaven, which 
means those who endeavour to submit to the highest law they 
know, but for those without, in the highways and hedges, 
whom Christ would force to come in. That resistance to this 
great power for good is limitless in its evil consequence He 
suggests, and that it must inevitably lead either to the outer 
darkness of callous ignorance or to the burning remorse of an 
awakened conscience He declares. But, it may be said, ie 
there any real ground for so entirely metaphorical an 
interpretation of dogmas which for so long have been 
considered to be literally true? The difficulties in the way 
of a literal interpretation seem to us to be far greater. 
The kingdom of heaven cannot necessarily refer to the state 
after death, since our Lord Himself declares that ‘‘the king- 
dom of heaven is within you.” Then it must be remembered 
that when, as not unfrequently occurred, our Lord's hearers 
took His words literally, He explained them metaphorically 
“Tt is harder,” He said, “for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God”; but when the Disciples exclaimed aghast, “ Who then 
shall be saved ?” He explained that “ with man it is impos- 
sible, with God all things are possible.” 

Adverse circumstances still keep many men out of their 
spiritual inheritance, and we should not suppose that a 
philanthropist of the present day was pronouncing a sentence 
of perdition upon a whole class if he were to declare that it 
was, humanly speaking, impossible that a child brought up in 
the evil surroundings of the worst London slum should grow 
up a man governed by the highest religious principle. If 
such a thing happened, he might say, it must be attributed 
to the direct intervention of the Spirit of God. Again, is ‘it 
logical to let these few parables stand alone apart from all 
the others, as we must let them stand if we interpret them 
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literally? The parable of the prodigal son, of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, for instance, surely cannot be accused of 
making an arbitrary and harsh division between good and 
bad men. Here Christianity turns its kindly light upon that 
mysterious and deeply hidden root of goodness which exists 
in some natures who, sadly enough, never attain to any great 
height in the matter of conduct. They are loved by their 
fellow-men—unduly loved, as some people are tempted to 
think—for goodness, even that strange abortive goodness 
which only shows in remorse, has an irresistible attrac- 
tion, and in their inability to explain a mystery men 
have impatiently and falsely declared that some men are 
loved for their faults. Louis Stevenson in “ Memories and 
Portraits” draws a wonderful picture of a prodigal in which 
he seeks to explain this very puzzle. “The ground of friend- 
ship is a mystery,” he says, “ but looking back I discern that 
one loved the thing he was for some shadow of the thing he 
was to be.’ Christ upheld the efficacy of repentance, even 
too strongly to please non-Christian moralists,—witness the 
story of the Positivist and the thief. How should a moment's 
repentance make up for a lifetime of sin? they ask,—and 
from their point of view they are right. If the spiritual life 
ends with the body, one moment must weigh very light indeed 
against seventy years; but if according to the laws of the 
spiritual life—that is, in the kingdom of heaven—there is no 
such thing as finality, that moment may be the beginning of 
a space of time against which seventy years may appear as a 
moment. We narrow the scope of Christianity by a refusal 
to face its claims. Jt claims, whether we believe it or no, to 
“have abolished death and brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” 

The fear of death is the instinct of self-preservation, and of 
that the great majority even of Christians never get rid; but 
there is a courage which overcomes without dispelling fear. 
Christianity deals with aims, not with accomplishments ; with 
assurances, not certainties. It is a faith, not a science. 
Many fears, many doubts, some remorse, are the inevitable 
lot of man; but Christ still counsels “ Believe,” ‘* Be perfect,” 
and still points beyond the apparent seal of every man’s 
failure, which is his death, to the blessed hope of an ever- 
lasting life wherein he may yet be victorious. 





THE “MAGIC OF RANK.” 

E know of few social puzzles so perplexing as the 
English reverence for rank. It is so entirely at 
variance with everything one knows or imagines of the 
national character. The majority of our people are supposed 
to be stubborn, self-opinionated, and proud of their personal 
independence. They are unusually sensitive to slight, and 
hold stoutly in theory to the belief that one man is as good 
as another, if not, when they are thinking of themselves, a 
little better. They have absolutely no respect for pedigree, 
about which, in fact, as they have few traditions, they 
usually know nothing; and they have not atrace of the feeling 
that rank, being conferred by the Sovereign’s will, makes 
in some way a demand upon their loyalty. They would be 
surprised to hear that much of their freedom was due to the 
self-sacrifices of the caste, they do not attribute the Empire 
to their exertions, and though they acquiesce in the prefer- 
ence given them in the distribution of patronage, they would, 
if that were presented to them as a theory, loudly protest 
that it was both unfair and inexpedient. Nevertheless, they 
have what can only be described as a reverence, sometimes a 
rather abject reverence, for rank. If a man has a right to a 
title, especially if the right comes by imheritance, they 
acknowledge him in their hearts as a superior, are eager to 
pay him deference, think his exclusiveness not only natural 
but becoming, and judge his errors by a standard which they 
do not apply to men of their own rank, and which—a still 
more singular fact—they do not altogether approve. They 
watch his proceedings, his sports, his marriage, his tumbles in 
the hunting field, with an interest that never tires, and actually 
expect all their newspapers to record such things as carefully 
and as fully as any other events. They will read aloud 
paragraphs about the betrothals of persons with whom 
they have no acquaintance, or business connection, or 
relution of any kind with positive gusto, and remember 


ter 
heroes of the fiction they devour to be people with titles and 
do not, apparently, care whether they are the angels or the 
demons of the drama. Indeed, the bad Marquis and the 
wicked Baronet have become stock characters in fiction. the 
readers expect Dukes to he described as idiots, and Viscounts 
as used-up debauchees ; and yet if thrown into contact with 
people bearing those titles they are distinctly elevated jn 
their own esteem. They are far more eager to hear about 
them than about the official magnates whose characters really 
concern them, and will skip a speech by Mr. Ritchie to gloat 
over some entertainment given by the Marquis of Carabas 
who has abstained from the work of government as a little 
beneath him. Indeed, the feeling goes a little farther thay 
that. We have noticed for years that the managers of news. 
papers which cater for the “man in the street” all keep a 
corner, sometimes quite a big corner, for the doings of foreion 
nobles, about whom their readers can, and do, know nothing: 
and if those nobles chance to have the prefix of “Prince” su, 
editors will insert long paragraphs and sometimes historiettes 
about them. It is, perhaps, natural that they should give 
flaring head-lines to an announcement of the hetrothal of the 
Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, for that young lady, 
besides being the grandchild of a reigning Emperor, is the 
only daughter of a man whose romantic and melancholy 
death interested all Europe; or to the death of the Duke of 
Berwick, for, although that noble was a Spaniard, he is closely 
connected with our own history; but we have known them 
pay the same honour to German and Italian nobles as far 
from thrones, and as little likely to be mentioned in history, 
as any English squires. The newspaper proprietors know 
their own business; and what can be the explanation of an 
interest which is certainly not produced by any desire for in. 
formation, our people, as a rule, being absolutely indifferent 
to all Continental personages except Kings and statesmen or 
soldiers of the very highest rank? They know less of Dr, 
Miquel than of Sir Harry Vane, and could no more repeat 
the names of the Prussian Cabinet than those of the first six 
Popes. 

It is all snobbishness, explained Thackeray, who was sup- 
posed to be not only a great satirist, but a man of deep insight 
into his own countrymen, and the explanation is widely 
accepted; but, even if true, it does not go very far. What 
makes one of the proudest and freest of races so snobbish 
about rank as distinct alike from pedigree and wealth? We 
doubt, too, the truth of the statement, for these same snobs 
who so worship the great in rank will not bear at their hands 
the smallest oppression, nor in politics overmuch resistance, 
They are just as ready to sue the Marquis of Carabas as any 
other customer, and if he drives over a child in his motor-car 
will pelt him rather harder than they would a commoner, 
owing to an impression, quite unjustified, that Judges will be 
too lenient. Depreciatory explanations of national peculi- 
arities are rarely completely true, and even granting snob- 
bishness as a fact, there must be a reason for a quality so 
remarkable. The late Mr. Walter Bagehot, who was one of 
the wisest of mankind, used to say that the true explanation 
was creditable to the people instead of discreditable. They 
were, he believed, in every grade continually “ struggling 
towards the light,” striving, that is, to press upwards, and, as it 
were, clutching at the upper rungs to make their ascent easier. 
They watch those above them, and especially those labelled as 
such, for the sake of instruction in living, and defer to them 
as possessing something which they themselves have not and 
which is worth having. We believe that explanation is sub- 
stantially the true one, if we only remember that vulgar 
minds remain vulgar even when they are struggling upwards, 
and that the sense of inferiority weakens self-confidence, often 
to the great injury of the character. Add that the Wnglishman 
does not feel envy, and that his social system, lasting as it has 
done for ages, has made him sensitively alive to distinctions 
of grade which go down to the very bottom of our society, 
and we think we shall understand why he is so impressed by 
rank, which to the thoughtful often means nothing except 
possession of a label which adds no more to the man himself 
than his shirt-front or his umbrella. 

Whether the feeling, which extends through all classes, and 
is often ludicrously strong in men of the highest class— 
witness the amazing fuss about the Coronation ceremonial, 
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community o” “njurious is a very complicated problem. Un- 


doubtedly it diminishes ease of intercourse, and increases the 
uneasy self-consciousness apt to distinguish Englishmen. It 
tends, therefore, slightly to diminish happiness, which we 
suppose, with some doubt, to be the most reasonable object of 
pursuit. But we are inclined to question whether, asis so of ten 
alleged, it diminishes energy, whether, indeed, like the English- 
man’s deficiency in thrift, it does not often increase it. Hvery- 
body quotes Americans on the other side, maintaining that 
their usual unconsciousness as to differences of grade—there 
are plenty of American snobs, but they belong only toa stratum 
of the people—increases their active power. ‘Lhey all, it is 
said, feel at the top. Americans, however, are not more 
energetic than Scotchmen, and there is no people in the world 
among whom the sense of grade is so universal and so keen, 
They feel just as the Englishman feels, with respect for birth 
superadded, but nevertheless push upwards like Yankees, 
getting usually—once said to us a keen old Scotch Judge— 
“within just one rung of the top, where the Englishman 
awaits them, having arrived he could not explain how.” The 
Scotch are probably the one perfectly democratic yet aristo- 
cratic people in the world, the very hoy who boxes his rival’s 
ears for impudence conceding that if he would behave himself 
he would have some right to be impudent. No, the sense of 
“the magic of rank,” as Mrs. Oliphant called it in one of the 
best of her stories, “The Ladies Lindores,” does not diminish 
strength even if it does in some degree impoverish manner. 
Even that is not universal, for no one would compare the 
manner of a Norwegian, who is democratic to his very soul, 
with that of a Swede, who, if he acknowledges that in our 
Father’s house there are many mansions, expects the tenants 
of half of them to “cut” the other half, 





A CANADIAN “ROTUNDA.” 


GREAT marble-paved hall, 75 ft. long by 55 ft. 

wide, with columns supporting a dome 45 ft. in height. 
On your right, as you enter it from the street, are 
smoking and writing rooms; on your left a sitting-room for 
ladies. On the south side the main staircase and a genera] 
ticket and telegraph office, fenced round with leafiets and 
time-tables of nearly every railroad on the Continent. Each 
pamphlet, or “folder,” is adorned with a map of the dis- 
trict through which the railway runs; its own particular 
line being printed in a broad black stripe to impress 
you with its extent and general superiority over all rivals, 
The west end, facing the entrance, is lined with counters 
for the sale of “European novelties” and “souvenirs.” 
The latter consist principally of spoons, silver and _ silver- 
gilt, enamelled with the arms and badges of all nations: 
maple leaves for Canada, the stars and stripes for the 
States, the Royal arms for English travellers, and so on; 
trays of hatpins, brooches, sleeve-links, drinking-fiasks, 
and opera-glasses, melting imperceptibly into pipes, cigar- 
cases, and cigars enveloped in gold and silver foil, and look- 
ing remarkably expensive, as indeed they are. Then a book- 
stall for the sale of paper-covered novels and journals, yellow 
and otherwise. On the north a mysterious-looking door, 
leading down a passage from which men.issue forth furtively 
wiping their upper lips. Next to that the office where visitors 
register their names and addresses in portly looking volumes. 
Next to that again a cloak-room. Chairs everywhere, in 
bunches of three and four; also “cuspidors.” Business men 
in dark suits and every variety of hat; negro waiters in clean- 
looking white jackets; smart, rather cheeky bell-boys; American 
“drummers” with cigars uptilted from the corner of the mouth; 
unmistakable English tourists, with luggage labelled“ Wanted” 
and “Not wanted,” and bulky fasces of coats impaled on 
umbrellas and walking-sticks. The father of the flock is 
explaining to the much-tried clerk how the latter should run 
his own business; the rest of the family are gathered round 
their handbags and hat-boxes, evidently prepared to defend 
them with their lives, and—incidentally—*rubbering.” This 
expression is of American origin, derived from the noun 
“rubber neck,” signifying a person who gazes around him 
with undue curiosity (cf. Hibernic?, “gandherin’”). The 
jeunes gommeue of the neighbourhood are wandering about 
with their hats at the back of their heads, and their 
hair fringed over their eyes. They are chewing wooden 








toothpicks and trying to look as if they were guests of the 
house and had just finished dinner. Gigantic photograph- 
frames, adorned with likenesses of the latest theatrica] 
troupe performing in the city, and—propped up on easels— 
oil-paintings and more photographs of waterfalls, rocky 
gorges, snow-capped mountains, moose, and Indian chiefs. 
The whole place is ablaze with electric lights, and life, and 
bustle. A Transcontinental train has just arrived, and the 
negro waiters and white bell-boys are drawn up in two parti. 
coloured rows, facing one another, at right angles to the 
oflice counter, awaiting orders. Between them is a motley 
crowd of Westerners; cowboys in Stetson hats and black 
shirts laced down the front (buttons are scarce on the prairie) ; 
a returned Klondiker with a frieze pea-jacket and bushy 
beard, who is reported to be weighted down with gold dust, 
and who turns out to be a preacher; little khaki-faced 
Japs in American-made clothes; and Chinamen in wrought 
garments, which even the inexpert male eye can detect 
to be of marvellous richness and texture. There are 
men in dress clothes and ladies in demi-toilette; there 
is a great railway contractor, whose interests are world-wide, 
his hat tilted over one eye, his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, and the inevitable cigar revolving slowly 
in the corner of his jaw. There are American tourists 
with colossal snowshoes strapped on to their shoulders, which 
in August look as much in place as a pair of skates, 
The American hoy—Harvey Cheyne, a year or two before 
he took his dip in the Atlantic—is ubiquitous. He is fat, 
spectacled, attired in a dress waistcoat, black tie, “Tuxedo” 
coat, short “ pants,” black stockings, and walking boots. He 
is evidently on terms of the closest intimacy with the bell- 
boys, and full of affable conversation to the rest of the staff, 
usually on the topic of dollars and cents. Four or five 
electric bells are pealing, frantically and furiously, at 
the same time, but no one pays them any attention 
whatever; while the air is permeated with a strong 
smell of cigars and a faint aroma of cooking. As 
you stroll up and down you catch queer, suggestive 
fragments of talk from the different groups. “I gave my 
word of honour thére should be no boodling in the business,” 
says a despondent-looking Englishman, “ but I have a price- 
list upstairs of the whole output, from the President down, 
and I could have bought them all for a less amount than my 
personal expenses have cost the Company during the past 
year.” A long-haired individual, with a blue chin, is making 
his way to the bar with his hand on the shoulder of an 
exact counterpart of himself, whom he calls “ Dear boy,” and 
is discussing “one-night stands.” A well-known rancher from 
the North-West Territories is relating gleefully to a casual 
acquaintance an adventure which occurred to him recently at 
the Auditorium at Chicago. “I'd just hada drink at the bar, 
when I saw a whole posse of queer-looking hayseeds come 
in, with blue ribbons hanging from their buttonholes, 
marked ‘B. E.’ in gold letters. You know my natural thirst 
for information,” adds the Major modestly (he is notoriously 
the most inquisitive man in the Dominion), “and I began 
puzzling out what ‘B. E. meant. All I could think of was 
‘Blooming Englishmen, but somehow that didn’t seem to 
fill the bill. At last I saw one of them ordering a cocktail, 
so I stepped up and ordered one too. Then I invited him to 
drink with me, and he sort of sized me up, and refused fiat. 
However, I wasn’t going to let a little thing like that worry 
me, so I offered him a cigar. Said he didn’t smoke with 
strangers, so I bowed and drank his health; but he only 
turned his back and grinned at the bar-tender till I began 
to get mad. Suddenly the bar-tender began to laugh, and 
—would you believe it, Sir, that fellow had taken me for 
a bunco-steerer! And, to rub it in, he was attending a 
Dairy Convention, and ‘B. E. stood for Butter and 
Eggs! But the beauty of the whole thing was, that not 
two hours after I told the whole story to a very nice 
chap I'd never met before, and he turned out to be a bunco- 
steerer himself, and he steered me into a faro lay-out, and I 
had to fight my way out with a chair.” And the Major 
chuckles fondly over the reminiscence. Then there is a 
sudden rush for the doorway, heralding the approach of a 
prominent politician. Everybody tries to shake hands with 
him at once, and he disappears up the staircase, surrounded 
by a mob of admirers, each of whom clutches any part of his 
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clothes he can manage to reach, and beams proudly with 
reflected glory. A man with cold blue eyes, upturned 
moustache, and short, pointed beard, who looks like a tranquil 
Mephistopheles, is talking to.me quietly. “A lock of the 
Mariinskiy Canal system, through which all vessels bound for 
the Volga must pass, is only 75 ft. long, with a depth of 4 ft. 
8 in., while the dimensions of the steamer were: length, 
252 ft.; breadth, 55 ft. Gin.; depth, 14ft. Gin. The 
question was, how to get her through.” ‘Well, unless 
you made a_ new lock ” IT suggest weakly. “No, 
it was much simpler than that; we just cut her into 
four parts, towed her through on barges, and then put her 
together again on the other side.” Whereat I smile appre- 
ciatively, bethinking me that cutting ice-breaking steamers 
250ft. in leneth into quarters, and then building them to- 
gether again and talking of it as “quite simple,” is finer 
work than hanging on to the coat-tails of a politician, be 
he never so prominent. A lady in blue spectacles, with a 
blue badge of some Women’s Convention, is asking the 
clerk questions: “ Will it be fine to-morrow?” “Can I get a 
special rate if I decide to go vid St. Paul and Minneapolis ?” 
“Do you get much snow here in winter?” “Would it be 
cheaper to get my washing done at the hotel, or to send 
it to a Chinese laundryman?” And—to his everlasting 
credit—the clerk answers each question civilly and intelli- 
gently. “Yes, we get them all shapes and sizes here,” says 
the manager, dreamily, “ principally Americans at this time 
of year though. We had the Medical Congress here a few 
years ago, and it was amusing to notice the difference between 
the English and American doctors. I could pick them every 
time. The Americans were quick, alert, and ‘always darting 
about from one place to the other; while the English were 
cool and methodical; they moved about as if they had all 
eternity before them. But they got there just the same,” 
he added, reflectively. “The number of big business 
schemes -that have been hatched out right here in this 
rotunda would probably astonish people if they knew 
it. To say nothing of politics. We get loafers too, of 
course, but’ more in winter than in summer; they come 
in to get warm. There’s a regular number whose faces 
we've known for years; we call them the ‘ Chair-boarders.,’ 
They sit around in chairs, and never spend a cent for the 
good of the house. They die off by degrees, and I quite miss 
them when they’re gone.” - An individual curled up in a chair 
near one of the pillars is calling attention to the beauty of 
the sunset. As his enunciation is a little emotional, and as 
he is gazing due East at the reflection of an electric lamp on 
a red roof, I infer that he, at all events, has been spending 
money “for the good of the house.” But there is very little 
of that kind of thing to be noticed. Two men are discussing 
their last holiday : at their feet are a couple of brand-new gun 
eases and a well-bred Irish setter, who objects strongly to 
sitting down on the marbie floor, and appears to be 
intensely bored by his surroundings. “Well, Sir,” says 
one of them, “we unhitched that horse all right and 
tied him up in the middle of a bluff, and shot: till 
sunset. But when it came to hitching him up again, 
we found that neither of us had ever tackled such a job 
before. We managed somehow till it came to putting the bit 
in, but nothing we could do would induce the beast to open 
his mouth. We tried again and again, but he only stood and 
blinked at us. So at last I said, ‘George, have you got any 
baeey?’ ‘Lots,’ he replied. ‘Well, then, there’s only one thing 
for us to do; we've got to sit down and wait till he yawns,’”” The 
rest of the story is-lost by the sudden arrival of the omnibus. 
Of course, there are rotundas and rotundas. It has been my 
fate to tramp up and down for five cheerless hours in a small 
Eastern hotel, where all the crowd talked unintelligible 
Quebec patois and spat copiously. I have learnt time-tables 
and patent-medicine advertisements by heart in Western 
hostelries, where quiet-looking, black-shirted, high-booted men 
conversed in low tones on the price of steers and the prospect 
of the grain crop. ButI have been in club smoking-rooms 
and at big “crushes,” afternoon and evening, that were 
infinitely duller and less instructive than a couple of hours 
spent in the rotunda of a great Canadian hotel. 
C. H. W. 
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~ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


oe 
PRO-BOER JOURNALS AND TIIE WAR, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—We have lately witnessed in the attitude of some of 
the leading journals in their criticism of the recent appoint. 
ments to high command in the Army examples of the fines 
traditions of the British Press. But it should not be fop. 
gotten that there is an antithesis to this patriotic spirit, 
Only those who often read the Pro-Boer journals cay 
realise the depth to which bitter and unscrupulous party 
spirit can degrade journalism. The Dazly News is one of the 
worst offenders-in its violence against the Government, and 
its systematic misrepresentation of the progress of events 
in South Africa. There is no whole-hearted repudiation of the 
outrages and murders, the shooting at women and children, of 
which the Boers have been guilty. Every check our arms haya 
received, every success even, by perverse ingenuity. jg 
twisted into a lash wherewith to flog his . Majesty's 
Government. Nor does this once high-minded journal stop 
here; its articles contain darker features still,—direct. jp. 
centives to the Boers to defy our authority and to continue 
their opposition. The leading article of the Daily Neus 
of Monday, October 14th, states:. “It is announced from 
Pretoria that eighteen Boer leaders captured since the 15th of 
September have, in accordance with Mr. Chamberlain's pro. 
clamation, been permanently banished from South Africa, 
Such a decree is a mere threat, and has no authority what: 
ever. It purports to be made in the name of Lord Kitchener, 
whose jurisdiction will cease with.the war.’ The Yellow 
Press at its worst has not made a more mendacious or mis. 
chievous assertion than this astonishing deliverance of the 
leading Liberal organ. The writer of the article knows the 
proclamation is more than a threat of Mr. Chamberlain or 
Lord Kitchener. It is the expression of the will of the vast 
majority of the British people at home and in the Colonies, 
It is more than a menace, for it is already acted upon. The 
Boers who come under its rigour know it is a reality. Yet 
the Daily News in its unwarrantable statement directly en- 
courages Boer resistance by stigmatising the proclamation of 
the Government as a “ mere threat.” Suppose the Mayor ofa 
riotous town as he warned the leaders of the mob of the con- 
sequences of their acts were held up to ridicule by the local 
Press, would not the whole community thrill with indignation 
at such lawless anarchy? It is this spirit the Daily News 


‘reveals in its criticism of the Government and its message to 


the resisting Boers at the Hague and in South Africa. There 
is another feature in these recent articles which discloses the 
amazing deterioration the Daily News has suffered in 
capacity and morale since the days of Walker, Robinson, 
Cook,—it is.the perpetually breaking beyond the bounds of 
truth and fact which characterises its articles on the war, both 
political and military. Here is an extract from the issue of 
Monday, October 14th, which is a fair sample of the futility 
and confusion which characterise the series. This is written of 
Itala and other combats :—* The truth about the last fortnight 
is that after a series of petty reverses in the south-eastern 
corner of the Transvaal and in Zululand, galling and 
humiliating in themselves, dangerous in their aggregate 
effect, we have so far failed in what might have been the 
chief stroke of the past year. To balance this Lotter (und 
some one else) has been shot. Scheepers is captured.” How 
this writer can show that our defensive action in those places 
could have been the chief stroke of the past year puzzles one. 
And the assertion that Lotter’s execution is put forward to 
balance this failure is simply shameful in its cynical levity. 
Could the bitterest enemy of England write move adversely 
than this eminently religions and philanthropic journal? 
Al. this and more occurs in articles in which the truth, 
the whole truth, about the war is vehemently clamoured 
for every day, and the War Office and all concerned 
are violently denounced for concocting wholesale false 
hoods for the British people. The War Office will not 
find a model of accuracy in the present Daily News, nor 
will the Liberal party find a. stimulus to enlightened 
Imperialism in these anarchistic assaults upon that order and 
justice which slowly but surely bring peace. This incom- 








petence of leadership in its journals is one of the chief causes 
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amen 
of the demoralisation of the Liberal party, and has helped to 
make it the most helpless Opposition of modern times. 
When we hear the Pro-Boers culling for the annexation of 
the Transvaal and the Free State, and yet denouncing the 
only steps that can lead to annexation, we feel that mental 
confusion can go no further. What should we say of a 
German who advocated the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and yet condemned the efforts and sacrifices which 
made that absorption possible ? Such folly does not exist in 
Germany, because the Germans are a politically educated 
people. The political instruction of Englishmen in their 
responsibilities in the world leaves much to be desired. The 
first step in such a process is to cast off the sentimental 
slamour of a feeble, futile, and fanatical Press——I_ am, 
Sir, &e., Joun Marruews. 


{Our correspondent’s indignation is natural, but we think 
he takes the ineptitudes of the Daily News much too 
seriously. To begin with, the effect of such writing as he 
quotes is absolutely nil. Next, he must remember that you 
cannot have freedom of speech (and the value of absolute 
freedom has been abundantly proved in the last two years) 
without the risk of excesses such as those of which he com- 
plains. The freedom to say the right thing necessitates the 
occasional saying of what is wrong. The defence of a man 
arraigned for a detestable crime by an advocate sometimes 
seems to be carried too far, yet it is far better to allow even a 
man of whose guilt there is no moral doubt to be defended as 
cleverly and as persistently as possible than to forbid the em- 
ployment of counsel in charges of felony, as they did in the 
eighteenth century. The nation’s cause is surely strong enough 
and sound enough to allow us to ignore the Pro-Boer news- 
papers, especially when their views, though so foolish and con- 
fused, and expressed with such violence and want of taste and 
dignity, are at bottom honestly held. We believe that the 
Pro-Boer Press are fond of accusing us, the Unionist news- 
papers, of corruption. We have not only no desire to retort 
in kind, but we are glad to express our unhesitating belief 
that they are as honest in intention as they are stupid and 
ill-mannered in act.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PINCHBECK SILENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF 'rTHE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—In the article on “ Pinchbeck Silence” in the Spectator 
of October 5th the writer speaks of “the Apostolic warning 
that of every idle word a man shall speak he must give 
account.” Ifhe will turn to St. Matthew xii. 36 he will find 
that the warning referred to is of higher authority than even 
that of an Apostle.—I am, Sir, &e., C.S. JERRAM. 
Oxford. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

$1r—Permit me one word on behalf of Coleridge’s fellow- 
guest, whom I have always regarded as a wise man, both in 
his silence and in his speech. We know what Coleridge was 
as a monologian ; his dinner companion proved an excellent 
listener, and “nodded his head,” never interrupting the 
oracle. Was not that wise? When the apple dumplings 
came, the listener, 2 man of simple but excellent tastes, 
expressed his appreciation as became a diner-out. Coleridge, 
who had treated this sensible person as “my man,” felt 
suddenly rebuked by the indirect criticism, of which he failed 
to see the humour. Really, at a dinner, it is the Coleridgian 
drone who plays the goose, not the sage author of the im- 
mortal saying: “ Them’s the jockies for me.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. G. 





CHARLES LAMB AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’| 
Stz—Charles Lamb's only known contribution to the 
Spectator has been (hitherto) the very interesting letter, in 
his best manner, on “ Shakespeare's Improvers,” which was 
printed on November 22nd, 1828, with reference to Kean’s 
performance of Nahum Tate’s Lear at Covent Garden. 
This criticism, discovered first by the late Alexander 
Ireland, is included in the notes to Canon Ainger’s edition 
of Lamb. The letter comments caustically upon the 
revised versions of King Lear by Nahum Tate; of 
Coriolanus, by the same hand; of Timon of Athens, by 
Thomas Shadwell ; and of Macbeth, by Sir William Davenant ; 





and I have just had proof that Lamb himself set some store 
by his criticism, in the circumstance that he cut out the letter 
from the Spectator and pasted it, among others of his and his 
friends’ articles, in an album kept for that purpose. The 
letter on ‘“Shakespeare’s Improvers” was not, however, 
Lamb’s only contribution to the Spectator’s correspondence 
columns. In turning over the early years, | have come upon a 
couple of his notes, one forming a kind of postscript tg the 
other, which were printed in the issue of July 24th, 1830. 
These, I believe, have not previously been identified. They 
are not of any particular value, except in embodying yet 
another reminiscence of Lamb's Christ’s Hospital days; but 
it is difficult for even the slightest production of his pen to 
avoid being interesting. ‘The notes run thus :— 


“CLARENCE SONGS. 

To THE EDITOR OF THB ‘SPKCTATOR.’ 
Sir,—-You have a questionin your paper, what songs,and whether 
any of any value, were written upon Prince WILLIAM, our present 
Sovereign. Can it have escaped you, that the very popular song and 
tune of ‘Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill’ had reference to the sup- 
posed partiality of that Prince for a lass of Richmond? I have 
heard who she was, but now forget. I think it was a damsel of 
quality. I remember, when I was a schoolboy at Christ’s 
Hospital, about eight-and-forty years since, having had my 
hearing stunned with the burthen (which alone I retain) of some 
ballad in praise and augury of the Princely Midshipman :— 

* He’s royal, he’s noble, he’s chosen by me.* 
Britain's Isle to protect, and reigu Lord of the Sea!’ 

and my old ears yet ring with it. 

Allusions to the same personage were at that time rife in 
innumerable ballads, under the notion of a sweet William ; but 
the ballads are obliterated. The song of ‘ Sweet William Taylor, 
walking with his lady gay’—from the identity of names, I 
suppose—usually followed the Neptunian Song. The late Tom 
SHERIDAN bears away the credit of this. But was it possible he 
could have been the author of it in 1782 or 1783? Perhaps he 
made it his own by communicating a deeper tinge of vulgarity 
to it, exchanging ‘ William’ for ‘ Billy” I think the rogue 
snugged it in as his own, hoping it was a forgotten ditty. 

Cc. 


“CLARENCE SONGS.—No. II. 


Sir,—A friend has just reminded me of a ballad made 
on occasion of some shipboard scrape into which our Royal 
Midshipman had fallen; in which, with a romantic licence, the 
rank of the young sailor is supposed to have been unknown, and 
a corporal infliction about to have been put into execution. This 


-is all he can recover of it. He was 


— ‘order’d to undress, Sir! 
But very soon they did espy 

The star upon his breast, Sir: 
And on their knees they soon did fall, 
And all for mercy soon did call,’ 


The burden was ‘ Long live Duke William,’ or something to that 
eitect. So you see, his Majesty has enjoyed his laureats by 
anticipation. C. 

I know the town swarmed with these Clarence songs in the 
heyday of his young popularity. Where are they?” 
An editorial note appended to the letters suggested that “The 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill” had reference to George IV. 
Tom Sheridan, who was just a month younger than Lamb (and 
with whom, according to one of Mary Lamb’s letters, he had 
once either collaborated for the stage or had proposed to), 
would be only seven in 1782. He died in 1817.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. V. Lucas. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RECTORY OF EWELME. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The presentation of Ewelme Rectory to the Rev. W. 
Wigan Harvey was an instance among many when Mr. 
Gladstone did what he liked without caring what other 
people might think of him. And your correspondent 
“W. W.” in the Spectator of October Sth has not 
thrown much light upon the case. Ewelme was a living 
specially belonging to the University of Oxford, and there 
were other clergymen besides Mr. Jelf who had a claim to it 
on that ground. But Mr. Harvey, who had been a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and who held the College living 
of Buckland, appears to have set his heart on getting it. For 
this purpose he tock not ad eundem M.A. degree at Oxford, 
but such a degree as incorporated him with that University. 
This required some residence there, and, consequently, some 
experience. Is it likely that the Rector of Buckland, who was 
not a rich man, would have acted in that way if he had not 
received some promise that the preferment would be his? 
What were his qualifications ? He was a contemporary of Mr, 
Gladstone at Eton, and had compiled a book consisting of 





* It is Neptune who predicts this. 
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extracts from those fathers whom our reformers recognised as 
authorities. This was called “Ecclesiae Anglicanae Vindex 
Catholicus.”—I am, Sir, &e., R. W. Esstnaton. 





(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Si1r,—Ad ewndem had given place’to the (courtesy) comdtatis 
causd degree for Cambridge and Dublin graduates when Mr. 
Hargey took that latter degree. Andas the incorporation B.D. 
which Mr. Harvey, also I presume, took involves, I believe, 
three terms’ residence, the comitatis causé must have been 
viewed as a sort of promissory note that Mr. Harvey would 
take that degree, transferring him to some College in Oxford. 
Else the presentation would have lapsed to the Bishop before 
the incorporation could be completed. The comitatis causd, 
like the ad eundem, has been abolished since the present 
writer, for the sake of some local advantages, was granted that 
mere courtesy degree. If Mr. Paul states that Mr. Harvey 
took the latter degree he is even so in error, as it had then 

2en exchanged for the former, the phrase ad ewndem meaning 
more than comitatis causd, and sounding more like incorpora- 
tion, which latter, unlike the former, necessitates the affiliation 
to a College in Oxford. It is a trifle, but in biographical dic- 
tionaries exactitude rather than verisimilitude is desirahble.— 
I am, Sir, &e., S. B. James. 

Northmarston. 





THE MILITARY INSTRUCTION 

CADETS) BILL. 

[To THE Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—Commenting on Miss Chadwick's letter, “ Military 
Training in Elementary Schools,” which appeared in your 
issue of October 12th, you say: “ Elementary drill should be 
taught in every school with a Government grant.” It may 
be of interest to point out that the Board of Education recog- 
nised the desirability of this when the “ Model Course of 
Physical Training” was issued by the Department for use in 
elementary schools. The course of training laid down in this 
manual is similar to that in vogue for the use of our Army 
recruits, modified, of course, to render it suitable for children 
of different ages, and includes elementary drill. According 
to the new Education Code, the course, or a similar one, must 
be carried out in all elementary schools earning a Government 
grant. The Military Instruction Bill referred to by Miss 
Chadwick dealt with boys cf fourteen years and upwards who 
had left the elementary schools. It was proposed under the 
provisions of this Bill that these boys should be formed into 
cadet battalions, and to meet a portion of the necessary ex- 
penses connected with such battalions it was proposed that a 
capitation grant of 10s. should be allowed for each efficient 
cadet. At present the few cadet battalions in existence are 
supported entirely by private subscriptions, and it seems to 
the promoters of the Bill that the military training of our 
youth, being a national question, should be financially 
assisted by the State; and most certainly this training 
ean never become general without some such assistance. 
The Government speakers expressed themselves as warmly in 
favour of the scheme, but rejected it on the grounds of 
expense. I will not here enter into the details as to the 
probable expenditure under this Bill, but I may say that the 
promoters of the Bill estimated that expenditure at a fraction 
of the large sum suggested by the Government. It should 
be remembered that a grant of 10s. per efficient cadet would 
by no means cover the expenses of a cadet battalion. A large 
sum would still remain to be raised locally, and this would 
check the formation of an unlimited number of battalions. 
Ti, however, it is considered that the cost to the country under 
the provisions of this Bill would be excessive, it surely ought 
not to be beyond the power of our Government to devise 
some modified scheme which would not involve any heavy 
expenditure. The difficulty has been overcome in Natal, 
where every boy has to be a cadet and practise rifle-shooting 
atthe age of fourteen. In the years 1899-1900 this cost Natal 
£2,695. The excellent training received by these Natal cadets 
earned the warm praise of Lord Roberts on his return from 
the Transvaal, and H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall made special 
reference to the cadets in his farewell letter to the Governor of 
that Colony. Is it impossible to do in the Old Country what 


(SCHOOLS AND 


is done in Natal and our other Colonies ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANKFORT, 
Vice-President Lads’ Drill Association. 





a 
DR. KRAUSE. 
(To THE Epitor or Tue “SpectaTor,’’} 
Srr,—In your “News of the Week” of October 12th you 
quote certain passages from letters believed to have been 
written by Dr. Krause, with reference to Mr. Forster, which 
bear such a strong resemblance to words used with regard to 
my ancestor, Sir Henry Vane the younger, that I cannot 
forbear directing your attention to them. Charles IT. wrote 
in June, 1662, to Lord Clarendon:—“ Certainly he jg tog 
dangerous a man to let live if we can honestly put him out of 
the way.”—I am, Sir, &c., BaRNarp, 
Raby Castle, Darlington. 





LORD KELVIN AND PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
[To THE EbDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It has been brought to my notice that some of my 
remarks in the review of Huxley’s “Scientific Memoirs,” 
Vol. IIl., which you published on October 5th, might be con. 
strued as implying that Lord Kelvin’s brilliant investiga. 
tions as to the age of the habitable earth were open to question, 
Permit me to say that nothing could he farther from my 
intention than in any way to throw a shadow on the admir. 
tion and reverence with which all students of Nature now 
regard Lord Kelvin’s incomparable work. But Huxley 
succeeded, I think, in showing that the geology of his day 
was not necessarily “in direct opposition to the principles of 
natural philosophy ” because it held the agnostic position on 
a question which was dim enough in 1869 to all but a few, 
but which has now been brought into the clear daylight of 
accepted science by workers of whom Lord Kelvin is the 
most able and eminent. That is all I meant.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Your REvVIEwEeEr, 





A CORRECTION. : 
[To THE EDITOR OF TIE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Please may I be permitted to spell my name with one 
“n’2 You have heard of Manx cats; they wear no tails; then 
why should I, forsaking the customs of the land of my fathers, 
take unto myself appendages that do not belong to me? Being 
a sculptor, it is, according to your art critic, a dangerous 
thing to be a German, for “they [Germans] seem unable to 
feel rhythmic beauty of form, either grave or gay.” But, Sir, 
I am not German, and therefore perhaps I may still hope, 
especially as M. Meunier was my master. If I were German 
I have no doubt I should be proud of being so, but being a 
Briton I wish to remain one. It is sad your art critic should 
not have heard of me, but Iam still young. If he is curious 
he will be repaid (I hope) by reading the Kensington for 
September.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Frank Mowpray TAUBMAN. 

66 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 

[We are extremely sorry that our art critic should have 
mistaken Mr. Taubman’s nationality. There are no better 
Britons than the Manxmen.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A LITERARY PARALLEL. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘“SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—It may be of some interest to your poetical correspon- 
dent “Presbyter Barbadensis,” in the Spectator of October Sth, 
to know that the sentiment which he illustrates so aptly an 
so harmoniously animated a worthy townsman and Alderman 
of Hull two centuries ago in a very practical manner, and 
induced him to found a hospital or almshouse for indigent 
townsfolk in 1668, over the door of which he inscribed,— 

“Da dum tempus habes tibi propria sit manus haeres 

Auferet hoc nemo quod dabis ipse Deo.” 

Alderman Crowle thus carried the idea a step further in the 
suggestion that a man might so make himself his own heir 
The lesson is obvious.—I am, Sir, &e., 


12 Parliament Street, Hull. J. Travis-Cook. 





tHODES'S GIFT. 
SPECTATOR.” ) 
Asquith’s speech without 


MR. ASQUITH ON MR. 
(To THE Eprror ov rin * 
Srr,—It is impossible to read Mr. 
feeling that we have indeed lost something in our public 
life. Mr. Asquith sees nothing at all in the incident which 
you were fortunate enough to bring to light, nothing more 
than a mare’s nest, nothing beyond an incident more or less 
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pana 
common in party strife, least of all anything demoralising or 
That I think will scarcely be the opinion of a good 
many of his fellow-countrymen whose feelings respecting it 
[can at all pretend to represent. Amazement, alarm, incre- 
dulity, and indignation are those I have most commonly found 
toexist. Questions suchas these suggest themselves :—Do our 
institutions expose us to this? Are our public men of this 
sort? Is the party system worked thus? and then: Does the 
audacity of such men extend to acts of this sort? Are the 
plutocrats a real danger to the commonwealth? Is it thus 
that this South African War was got up? Is Kruger 
right? Mr. Asquith consorts with men of leading and light 
—has he heard nothing of this sort? That indeed would 
be sad.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


corrupt. 








POETRY. 





EMILE PICQUART. 

Mp perils of the camp, that bare 
Man’s heart to brother man, 

Till David's puissant shoulders wear 
The shield of Jonathan; 

When friends and lovers side by side 
In generous strife contend, 

How many a hero soul has died 
For lover and for friend! 


But he who in a hopeless fight 
Strikes for a man unknown, 
Who holds the cause of outraged right 
As precious as his own, 
Will in that sacred quarrel face 
The pariah’s living grave— 
Insult, and bondage, and disgrace: 
He, he alone is brave. 


At Fortune’s threshold Picquart stood 
Five crowded years ago, 

His country’s roll of honour could 
No brighter record show; 

With all the gifts that warriors prize, 
A golden life he led, 

And fair before his fearless eyes 
The path of glory spread. 


But in a far-off prison lay 
A comrade old and bowed, 
Who once, beneath a coat as gay, 
Had borne a heart as proud. 
But now each glittering epaulette 
The hangman’s hands had torn, 





And on his guiltless forehead set 
The martyr’s crown of thorn ; 


For captains swore on cross and hilt 
His crimes of sanguine dye, 

And priests the sacred chalice spilt 
To consecrate that lie. 

By foes denounced, by friends betrayed 
Deserted, and reviled— 

France seemed united to degrade 
Her most devoted child. 


’ 


Till to one loyal soldier's ear 
The imperious summons came: 
“ Be thine the noble task to clear 


Then all her foes with one accord 
On her deliverer fell, 
And gave the champion for reward 
As deep and dark a cell. 
The purchased braves of Shimei's tribe 
To instant battle flew, 
And every petty hireling scribe 
His poisoned missile threw. 


But he his rescued brother's load 
With patient courage bore, 

And like a badge for grace bestowed 
The ignoble fetters wore. 

And if sometimes his faithful breast 
A keener wound received, 

For France deluded and oppressed, 
Not for himself, he grieved. 


For She hath children so devout, 
Their filial hearts are lit 
With an unselfish love without 
One stain of earth in it. 
And though She love them not, whose lives 
Her baser sons condemn, 
In them alone her soul survives: 
Yea! and it dies with them. 
Epwarp SypNEY TYLEE. 








MUSIC. 


—_»——_ 


THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
THE Leeds Festival, which in the space of a quarter of a 
century has grown to be—taking it all round—the greatest and 
most representative of native organisations for the perform- 
ance of music other than operatic, combining as it does the 
pick of the choral and orchestral talent of the country, derived 
an added interest this year from the special conditions under 
which the meeting was held. The regretted death of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who had held supreme command at the last 
seven Festivals, had necessitated the appointment of a new 
conductor. Secondly, it had been decided to revert to the 
older plan by which the choir, instead of being drawn from 
several centres in the West Riding, was recruited from Leeds 
and the neighbourhood alone. Lastly, it had been determined 
to signalise the dawn of the new century by a historical or 
retrospective programme, in which the progress of the art 
from Palestrina onwards should be comprehensively repre- 
sented. On these three points—the new conductor, the con- 
stitution of the chorus, and the framing of the programme—the 
batteries of criticism have been concentrated. As regards the 
first, we are very glad of the opportunity to congratulate the 
Committee on the wisdom of their choice. If any doubts were 
entertained on that score, they were speedily dispelled by 
the series of masterly interpretations given under the direc- 


| tion of the new conductor. But in truth Professor Stanford’s 
| antecedents and equipment afforded the surest guarantee for 
_the unequivocal success he achieved. Though still on the 


rht side of fifty, he has for nearly thirty years been accus- 





| tomed to the handling of large choral and orchestral masses, 


as conductor of the Cambridge Musical Society, the Bach 
Choir, the admirable orchestra of the Royal College of 
Music, and the Leeds Philharmonic Society. A great musical 


scholar, deeply versed in the classics, he has constantly shown 
a broad-minded sympathy for all schools and movements. 


His devotion to Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms has gone hand- 





Thy brother's blighted fame! 
Unheard yon broken man must die 
If thou thy help refuse ; 
Lo! life and death before thee lie, 
Honour and safety-—vhoose !” 


He heard the call divine, and straight 
To do its bidding sprang, 

Before the Oppressor's fortress gate 
His lonely challenge rang ; 

Till, breaking from the dungeon strong 
Her trembling warders kept, 

The Truth their terror hid so long 

To sudden daylight leapt. 


in-hand with the championship of Wagner and Verdi, of Boito 
and T'schaikowsky, Cornelius and Glazounow. Yet this catho- 
licity of appreciation has never degenerated into mere undis- 
criminating cosmopolitanism. No British musician has been 
more keenly alive to the stimulating influence of the element of 
nationality,—witness his adiniralle efforts in connection with 
the revival of the study of folk-music. Catholic without 
becoming denationalised, prtriotic without a touch of insu- 
larity, Professor Stanford has not only worked assiduously 


to promote the eniente cordiale between British and Con- 
tinental musicians, but by his distingnished achievements 
in all branches of musical composition he has earned the 
reluctant homage of many Continental critics. And all these 
services have been rendered without any of the self-assertive 
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ness, affectation, or recourse to réclame too often associated 
with the triumphs of modern musicians. Furthermore, as a 
conductor Professor Stanford reads a useful lesson to those 
orchestral virticsé who seem unable to realise that there can 
be such a thing as masterly inactivity. Efficiency in this 
department is not convertible with athleticism. But some of our 
modern conductors are far too literal in their realisation of 
the Platonic doctrine as to the union of music and gymnastics. 
Tosum up, Professor Stanford’s position was sufficiently strong 
before the Festival began. It had become invulnerable by the 
end of.the week. To insist at such length on the antecedents 
and achievements of the conductor may seem unnecessary and 
even absurd. Our excuse must be that in not a few accounts 
of the Festival his very existence seems to have been ignored. 

As for the singers, the substitution of a Leeds for a West 
Riding chorus, regrettable on many accounts, affords an 
immense countervailing advantage in regard to facilities for 
rehearsal, the various detachments under the former system 
having to be prepared in detail, and only being massed on the 
eve of the Festival. Certainly the experiment was completely 
justified by results. No Leeds Festival chorus has shown 
better staying power than that of 1901. They ended as fresh 
as they began. The quality of tone produced and the balance 
of the different sections left little room for criticism, while 
for intelligent appreciation of the text and ready response to 
the conductor's indications the reconstituted chorus outshone 
any body of singers heard on corresponding occasions in the last 
dozen years. Even higher praise can be awarded to the band. 
A finer body of British players has probably never been brought 
together. The tone of the strings, and in particular of the 
*celli—splendidly led by Mr. W. H. Squire, who made his first 
appearance as a Festival principal—was - quite superb. 
Indeed, the only unsatisfactory thing about the band was its 
dispersal at the end of the week. Under a benevolent 
autocracy such a splendid orchestra would be permanently 
embodied for the delectation of the community. 

To compress a representative selection of the choral and 
orchestral music of the last century—with Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart thrown in—within the compass of eight 
concerts, and at the same time to pay due regard to the 
claims of native and aspiring talent, was no easy task. Yet 
it cannot be said that there was any conspicuous absentee 
in the list, with the exception of Liszt, and here a majority 
verdict would have probably vindicated the omission. The 
new works introduced fell short of the average in number 

-and dimensions; but a Festival Committee does better work 
by discreetly reviving works of real merit than by the 
wholesale commissioning of brand-new compositions, How 
judiciously the Committee acted on this principle may best 
be indicated by the mention of a few of the works included 
in last week’s pregramme: Brahms’s Rinaldo; Saint-Saéns’ 
Africa; Parry’s Song of Darkness and Iight; Haydn’s 





Motet, Insanae et vanae curae; none of them hackneyed, yet |: 


all interesting and attractive specimens of the genius of 
their respective composers. The number of great choral works 
performed was necessarily restricted by the inclusion in the 
programme of Beethoven’s Great Massin D Minor,—perhaps 
the most difficult and exacting work in the whole choral 
repertory. It is hardly too much to say that outside 
of Yorkshire the materials for a satisfying interpretation of 
the Mass in D are not to be discovered. But the choice 
was fully justified by the magnificently impressive perform- 
_ance given last Saturday. There is no surer touchstone of 

the highest qualities of musicianship in a conductor than that 
afforded by the direction of so intractable a masterpiece. 
Every number cries out noli me tangere to those who have not 
attained a mastery of the craft. Professor Stanford endured 
this formidable ordeal with unflinching nerve, with consum- 
mate skill, with intimate and reverent appreciation of the 


beauties and the grandeur of the score. Its obscurities have | 


never been rendered more intelligible, its shining moments 
more splendid. This was the crowning achievement of the 
Festival and the conductor. His versatility was displayed by 
the admirable results secured in works so widely divergent in 


pressly for the Festival. Mr. Coleridge Taylor's setting ia 
cantata form of Longfellow’s legend, The Blind Girl of Castel. 
Cuillé, was handicapped by an uninspiring libretto, and faileg 
to realise the anticipation raised hy the earlier compositions 
of its genial author. Of much superior quality was D, 
Charles Wood's version for bass solo, chorus, and orchestra 
of Walt Whitman's pcignant Dirge of the Two Veterans, ong 
of the noblest literary fruits of the Civil War. Glazounow’s 
Memorial Ode, composed for the Pushkin cenienary a few 
years back, and now heard for the first time in Englang 
though falling short of the high level of excellence attained jy 
Glazounow’s later symphonic works, is marked by a whole. 
some and cheerful freshness and a sobriety as welcome zs they 
are rare in the compositions of the younger Russian school, 
The other features in the programme must perforce be dis. 
missed with a very few words. The rendering of the Messiq}, 
showed a judicious mixture of conservatism and innovation, 
Professor Stanford retained Mozart's additional accompani. 
ments, but in regard to temp? and certain details preferred the 
documentary and traditional evidence as to Handel's intep. 
tions at the original performance in Dublin to the more familiar 
readings. Mr. Elgar's brilliant “ Enigma” variations, cop. 
ducted by the composer, and given con amore by the band, 
achieved a resounding success. Mr. Borwick’s playing in 
Brahms’s tremendous Second Pianoforte Concerto and 
Saint-Saéns’ Africa—a piece of elaborate and fascinating 
frivolity—proved him equally at home in the domains of 
exalted expression and transcendental pyrotechnics. Mr, 
Borwick is one of the few players whose “fireworks” are 
delightful, because with him supreme agility is com. 
bined with perfect articulateness and unimpaired charm of 
touch. The singers, with few exceptions, maintained their 
repute; indeed, Madame Albani, though incorrigible in the 
maiter of ritardando effects, seemed to have put the clock 
back fifteen years at least, so fresh and vigorous did her voice 
sound. The two newcomers both did extremely well. Miss 
Agnes Nicholls is a soprano with a future, and Mr. John 
Coates a tenor with brains. Another person who, though a 
persona muta, distinguished himself at the Festival was 
“HH. T.,” the annotator, whose commentaries proved a model 
of conciseness and enlightenment. Lastly, the Festival owed 
much to the stimulating presence of Dr. Joachim. His playing 
of the obbligato to the Benedictus in Beethoven’s Mass and of 
Mozart's Concerto at the final concert was simply perfection 
in phrasing, sentiment, and beauty of tone. And as Professor 
Stanford said at the presentation on Saturday, it was not 
merely by his performance on the platform, but by his 
presence as an attentive listener that Dr. Joachim inspired 
the band, singers, and conductor to do their best. The 
presentation took the form of a beautiful salver and inkstand, 
the former inscribed—at the suggestion of Sir Hubert Parry 
—Amato amabili J. J. dederunt amantes, an example of the 
“lapidary style” not merely felicitous in form, but accurately 
expressing the feelings of the donors. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MADAME ROLAND.* 


MADAME ROLAND, the heroine of the Revolution, may also be 
regarded as its symbol. Though the movement which was to 
regenerate France afterwards converted the capital into a 
common shambles, it was peacefully born of literary enthu- 
siasm and popular culture. And Madame Roland, more than 
any of her colleagues, was the intellectual child of Plutarch 
and Rousseau, of Hume and Tacitus. It seems fantastic that 
a set of half-intelligent persons should be inspired by cheap 
versions of the classics and the Encyclopedia to subvert the 
laws of their land, and to regard regicide as a primary virtue. 
| But the revolutionaries had no more poient influences than 
| these, and the experience of Madame Roland was the experi- 
| ence of hundreds. 

When Charlotte Corday set out to execute a summary 





sentiment as Verdi's Requiem, in which theatrical effect is : justice upon Marat she carried with her a volume of Amyot’s 


allied to sincere emotion ; Schumann’s Symphony in D Minor, 
absolute music of the most spiritual cast; and Dvorak’s Car- 
neval overture, a brilliant example of glorified rusticity. The 
novelties were three in number, two of them composed exe 


superb translation of Plutarch. Madame Roland was less 


happy in her version, since it was Dacier’s Plutarch which 





* Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
E.G. Johuson. London: Grant Richards. [6s.] 
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accompanied her to prison. But in each case it was Plutarch, 
whose noble Lives are said by M. Brunetiére to have made the 
French Revolution. Though M. Brunetiére’s charge is ground- 
s, Plutarch, who taught the highest courage and the most 


m was twisted by the ignorant into an 


splendid patriotism, 


apostle of revolt, and Madame Roland and her associates 
were never tired of quoting him to their purpose. How the 


influence was exerted is explained hy Madame Roland. “ Plu- 
tareh,” she says, “had prepared me to become a Republican : 
he roused that strength and stateliness of character which 
constitute one ; he inspired me with a real enthusiasm in favour 
of public virtues and liberty.” The confusion of thought is 
obvious. The most of Plutarch’s heroes are Republicans 
because no other form of government was open to them. They 
had not to decide to murder a King and to permit the tyranny 
of savages. But the men and women of 1789 were not critical, 
and they cheerfully misread the lessons of biography. 


So the first reflection suggested by the Memoirs of Madame 
Roland, now pleasantly reprinted, is that the great Revolution 
was founded upon the sands of a literary whim. Not far 
behind Plutarch came Rousseau, and taste has never united 
a less compatible couple. Madame Roland arrived at Jean- 
Jacques when the process of her education was already ad- 
vanced; otherwise, says she, she would never have read any- 
thing else. But the lessons which Rousseau taught her are 
unexpected. “He pointed out to me,’ she wrote, “the 
domestic happiness to which I could aspire, and the ineffable 
enjoyments which I was capable of tasting. Ah! if he is 
able to protect me against what are termed foibles, could he 
forearm me against a passion?” And if Plutarch, whom she 
read at eight years of age, and Rousseau, whom she read at 
twenty-one, taught her many lessons, her environment showed 
her how to apply them. ‘“ Amidst the corrupt age in which I 
was doomed to live, and the Revolution which I was then far 
from anticipating, I acquired beforehand all that could render 
me capable of great sacrifices and expose me to great mis- 
fortunes. Death will only be to me the term of both.” Thus 
it was that she presented to the world a mask of Roman 
austerity ; thus it was that she climbed the guillotine with a 
courage that seemed like contempt. 


Madame Roland, then, possessed the qualities which made 
the French Revolution the strangest episode in the world’s 
history. All the actors in this tragedy of blood and sentiment 
were hypnotised by cruelty, by lust, or by a kind of inhuman 
severity, and it was the inhuman severity which rendered 
Madame Roland capable of any sacrifice. What it sprang 
from it is difficult to explain. The aristocrats who mounted 
the scaffold with a serene and laughing indifference were 
enzbled to face the knife by pride of race. Young girls 
tripped up the steps as though they were going to a ball. 
But it was not superiority of blood which encouraged Madame 
Roland, who was not only bowrgeotse, but revolutionary. Her 
spirit was buoyed up, maybe, by culture and philosophy ; 
yet, whatever the impulse, it is certain that she showed no 
sign of fear or displeasure in the presence of M. Sanson. Mr. 
E, G. Johnson, the editor of this reprint, thus describes her 
last pilgrimage :— 

“How she bore herself on her journey along the via dolorosa 
of the Revolution, which led from the Conciergerie to the Place 
de la Guillotine, the world knows. No recorded pilgrim of the 
long train that fared that way in those heroic days showed a 
sublimer indifference to its terrors. A spectator who saw her as 
she passed the Pont Neuf wrote of her as standing erect and 
calm in the tumbril, her eyes shining, her colour fresh and bril- 
liant, with a smile on her lips, as she tried to cheer her com- 
panion, an old man overcome by the fear of approaching death. 
At the foot of the scaffold she asked for pen and paper to 
write the strange thoughts that were rising in her. When 
the executioner grasped her arm to assist her in mounting the 
steps, she drew back, and begged that her companion might be 
allowed to precede her. The custom of the guillotine allowed 
her, as a woman, the privilege of dying first; but she wished to 
spare the infirm old man a scene that would augment his fears. 
Sanson objected. ‘Come, citizen,’ she urged him with a smile, 
you cannot deny a lady her last request.’ Her wish was 
granted.” 

Now there is no denying the perfect courage of her death; 
yet one cannot help thinking that it was studiously rehearsed, 
that the lady was remembering while on the tumbril the high 
Rowan fashion and the lessons of Plutarch. That she should 
have asked for pen and paper at a moment when the ex- 
pression of her thoughts must have been ineffective smacks 





of the theatre, and surely the great ladies who went to their 
death with a quiet and well-bred gaiety set a better example. 
But Madame Roland was always a poseuse. She could do 
nothing simply. Her beauty and intelligence were in her own 
eyes unique, and she writes of herself with a “ sensibility” which 
rivals Rousseau. Her lover Buzot appears to her the victim of 
a superhuman temptation, and she magniloquently describes 
him as “one I dare not name, one whom the most terrible of 
passions has not induced to overstep the barriers of virtue.” 
We should have been more deeply touched by a plainer state- 
ment. But such were the tricks of her time and the result of 
her education. The French Revolution produced two great 
men,—Mirabeau, whom it strangled, and Napoleon, who 
strangled it. All the other actors in the drama were 
maniacs or mediocrities. A great movement based upon 
copybook headings could only end in the cruelty which 
comes of weakness, and the best that we can say of the 
irresponsible rebels is that they impartially slew one another. 
So Madame Roland fell a victim to the brutality of her 
fellow-countrymen, and well might she cry, “O liberté, 
comme on t’a jouée!”” But she might have added that the 
only liberty France knew or respected was the liberty of. all 
to climb the guillotine. 





THE JESUITS IN PARAGUAY.* 

THE reader will, for a time, find Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
somewhat trying to his patience. On p. 3, for instance, he 
will come on a piece of the strangest perversity, by which 
Calvin and Torquemada are bracketed together as con- 
spicuously ruthless persecutors. Calvin may be held respon- 
sible for the death of one man; Torquemada was the ruling 
power for fifteen years of an institution which put thousands 
to death. To class them together is an insult to common- 
sense. But, after a while, we get used to eccentricities of this 
kind. It is idle to take them seriously. Our author is so 
obviously irresponsible when he gets a pen in his hand that 
we are content to pass his outbreaks with a smile—a very 
broad smile it often is—and are even discontented whén many 
pages follow without some enlivening sally. It is only fair 
to say that we have seldom to make this complaint. Mr, 
Graham is always breaking out upon us in unexpected places. 
He abhors civilised man in.general. He hates the British 
civilised man, whether at home or abroad, in particular. He 
does not lose a chance of smiting an ecclesiastic, if he 
is not a Jesuit; even at his dear Jesuits he feels obliged, 
now and then, to laugh. The result is distinctly enter- 
taining. Possibly the story of the rise and fall of the Jesuits 
in South America might have been more profitably told by some 
more judicially minded historian. But such persons are 
not easy to find; and Mr. Cuninghame Graham has some 
advantages. He knows his subject; he has seen the country 
where this drama was played with his own eyes; he has spent 
time without stint in studying what has been recorded about 
it; supply him with a little judgment, and he would make an 
admirable book of it; he has made one that is eminently 
readable. 

The Jesuits began to work in South America in very early 
days. Our author dates their landing at Bahia in 1550, and 
is doubtless right in so doing, though he is unquestionably 
mistaken in saying that Acquaviva was then General of the 


Order. Acquaviva was but eight years old at that time. His 
Generalship dated from 1582, and he died in 1613. It was, as 


Mr. Graham himself states, in 1602 that Acquaviva began to 
organise the Paraguay Mission; six years afterwards 
Philip III. “issued his royal letters patent to the Society of 
Jesus for the conversion of the Indians in the province of 
Guayra.” (Mr. Graham must be a little more careful about 
his dates. He writes “Philip II.” in mentioning a letter 
dated “ April 30, 1639,” and he speaks of Acquaviva as 
“one of the well-known people of the time, 1615 to 
1648.”") In 1610 the first Indian mission was established 
on the banks of the Paranapané, a tributary of the 
great Parana River (the reader must be warned that 
he will not find all these names within the limits of 
present-day Paraguay). For a few years, it would seem, 
something of the peace which the poets are pleased to call 
Arcadian settled upon Loreto—so the Jesuits named their 


* A Vanished Arcadia: Some Account of the Jeswits in Paraguay, 1607-1767. 
By R. B. Cuninghame Graham. London: W. Heinemann, [9s,} 
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first settlement—and the other “Reductions,” which were 
founded on the same model. But the success of the enter- 
prise roused the jealousy of the Spanish colonists. These, we 
are told, “looked on all the Indians as slaves, and were 
rendered furious by the advent of the Jesuits, who treated 
them as men.” The opportunity of kicking out is too 
tempting to be missed by our historian. No such fancies 
exist nowadays. “Most fortunately ’—observe the delicate 
irony—“our clergy of to-day, especially those of the 
various churchés militant in Uganda...... hold that 
Christ was the inventor of the ‘colour line’” Has Mr. 
Graham ever heard of Bishop ‘Tucker, who, whether 
he was right or wrong in his controversy with Sir A. 
Hardinge about Zanzibar slavery, is no champion of the 
“colour-line”; and no one has worked harder in Uganda 
than he. But we are taking Mr. Graham too seriously. 
About 1630 an army of mongrels, the villainous progeny 
of Portuguese and Dutch malefactors by Indian and negro 
women, called Mamelucos, invaded the country. They were 
slave-hunters by occupation, and having exhausted their own 
neighbourhood, raided the Parana region. The Jesuit rulers 
of the settlements did their best; but the Indians were un- 
armed, and the Mamelucos were bold and skilful soldiers. 
Nothing was left but to fly. Thousands of the unhappy 
people had been enslaved, but a great multitude remained, 
and these the Jesuits, with Father Montoya for their leader, 
conducted, after a journey of perils and hardships beyond 
imagining, to a place of comparative safety. But, for the 
time, Arcadia had vanished. Montoya went to Europe to 
plead the cause of his Order with the Spanish King. One of 
his chief objects was to obtain permission for the Indians to 
carry arms, and when this was granted the future of the 
missions was assured. The Jesuits had men at command who 
had been soldiers in the “ world,” and had not forgotten their 
old ways. “ Half sacristan, half sergeant, instant in prayer, 
and yet with a look about them like a serious bull-terrier,” 
is our author’s graphic description of these fighting frontier 
priests. 


But the Jesuits had now to deal with enemies of another 
kind. They have always had the misfortune to arouse jealousy 
among rival Orders, and they were as unlucky in this respect 
in Paraguay as elsewhere. When we remember that they are 
exempt by Papal privilege from episcopal jurisdiction, it is 
not surprising to find that they came into collision with Ber- 
nardino de Cardenas, a Franciscan monk who had been made 
Bishop of Paraguay. To the conflict between this prelate and 
the Order Mr. Graham devotes two chapters, containing nearly 
afourth of his whole book; nowhere is he more entertaining, 
though it must be allowed that much of the entertainment is 
scarcely relevant. Many pages are given to an account of the 
quarrel between the Bishop and the Governor. The eccle- 
siastic, anxious to make a sensation, stripped himself to the 
waist and prepared to flagellate himself. “A naked Bishop 
in a sack is almost sure to attract some observation even in 
Paraguay,” remarks our historian. On another occasion he 
preached against the Governor, whom he took unawares, 
prepared for nothing worse than “the circulation of the 
hat, that awful mystery which makes all sects kin.” 
There is a reconciliation and a banquet to follow, “a little 
constrained, one might imagine, and even less amusing 
than the regulation dinner-party of the London season, where 
one sits between two half-naked and perspiring women, eating 
half-raw meat and drinking fiery wines with the thermometer 
at eighty in the shade.” This would be a surprising sally 
but that we have by this time reached p. 138, and are used to 
Mr. Graham’s little ways. The Jesuits, who appear some- 
what fitfully in the history, at last get the better of the Bishop, 
and he disappears, much to our regret, Mr. Graham summing 
up the case for and against him in a way that shows him to 
be capable of the true historical mood. 

And now, at last, we come to Arcadia. The settlements 
were worked on a principle of what we may call “theocratic 
Socialism,” the Jesuits representing the governing power, and 
keeping a strict discipline, which included obligatory labour— 
all done, indeed, for the common benefit—and good behaviour. 
If a man would not work, neither should he eat; and if 
he offended against good morals he was beaten. And 
what, we may ask, was the result? That is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. No one knows about the real 


a 
inner history of these communities. All that we know 
about them we know from the Jesuits and their friends 
or from their enemies. The people themselves remain, 
of course, wholly inarticulate. But there is much to make 
us think that on the whole things went well in thege 
strange societies. They lasted many years,—something more 
than a century. The Indians increased in numbers; they 
submitted peaceably to their spiritual rulers ; they behaved 
as if they were content; it is not impossible to think that 
they were happy. Their lot was, anyhow, in remarkable eon. 
trast to the dismal fate which contact with the white man hag 
brought upon other tribes, And when the system was broken 
up the change was, to all appearance, wholly for the worse, 
But, it may be asked again, why was it broken up? Was it 
sheer malice and wickedness on the part of the destroyers? 
The same question meets us whenever we have to deal with 
the history of the Jesuit Order. Why has it been banished 
from country after country ? Is the answer to be found in 
the Master's saying: “Ye shall be hated of all men for My 
name”? The hostility has been shown chiefly, it must be 
remembered, by those who profess the same faith. It is not 
among the Protestant, but among the Roman Catholic 
nations that these men, whose ideal is so high, and who have 
been, on the whole, so faithful to that ideal, have raised the 
most furious hatred and received the most savage treatment, 
It is difficult not to feel that there must be some reason other 
than the natural depravity of man to account for a 
phenomenon so strange. He who should find a tolerable 
solution of this most perplexing problem would deserve well 
of mankind. But he must bring to his task qualifications in 
which Mr. Cuninghame Graham, from want of will rather 
than from want of power, is deplorably lacking. 





THE COMITY OF CITIES.* 


Ir would be well worth the while of popular representatives 
of urban constituencies to try to widen the basis of pépular 
opinion on which the amenities of town life now depend. 
The demand for pleasant, and, where possible, even beautiful, 
surroundings in cities ought to come from the tens and 
hundreds of thousands, and not only from the wealthier class. 
It is the former who need them most, for they are less able to 
secure change of scene; and if they only knew what was done 
elsewhere to make life tolerable and pleasant they might 
secure it here, not by unreasonable expenditure, but by sup- 
porting municipal officers or members of the Council who 
know how utilities can be made beautiful. 

For the last fifty years we have been working to make our 
cities healthy, to improve locomotion in them, and to enforce 
good behaviour and suppress outrageous nuisances. These 
essentials occupied the energy which might otherwise have 
been available for the creation or keeping of what is positively 
agreeable. Much has been done lately in the latter direction, 
but, as in the case of sanitation, the impulse began from 
above, just as at Berlin it is the Kaiser who feels most con- 
cerned to maintain the beauty of the capital. But the great 
bulk of municipal revenues are contributed by people who 
have little money individually, though collectively they 
represent the spending power of a great city. They havea 
clear right to see that what public money is spent on amenities 
shall be well spent, under good advice, but do not assert them- 
selves, mainly from a feeling that because they live in a 
humble way indoors they would be snubbed if they asked for 
something not absolutely dull and ugly outside. 


towns has formed an admirable collection of facts and princi 
ples by which the comity of cities may be made a branch of 
practical study. A list of societies which exist to further the 
same object fills three pages of the preface, and is some 
guarantee of the interest taken in the subject. If London is 
rebuilt once every hundred years there will be no lack of 
work for those able to devote their spare energy to the same 
ends. But the need for information and ideas is far better 
understood on the other side of the Atlantic. The American 
Society of Municipal Improvements, of which body only 
cities and city officials can be members, has now seventy 
cities on its list. In 1897 the League of American Munici- 





* The Improvement of Towns and Cities. By Charles Mulford Robinson, 
Member of the Architectural League of America’s National Committee on 
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med for the practical study of the improve- 
its discussion, and the collection of facts 
and information. The League now includes two hundred 
cities, and has accumulated a vast body of experience in 
efforts made all over the world to render towns beautiful and 
vsant. Mr. Robinson groups new material of this kind under 
different headings in his book. Part of what he has to say will 
be new to most readers, and what is not new will bear repeating, 
and is illustrated by practical examples. The best chances of 
doing good work in structure offer when town halls, rails ray 
stations, and other semi-public works are built. Sometimes, 
by good fortune, seve ral are undertaken at the same time. If 
go, achance for effective grouping is given which may never 
recur, At Cleveland (U.S.A.) a public library, a chamber of 
commerce, a city hall, a post-office, and a courthouse were 
about to be constructed almost simultaneously. After several 
ears’ discussion and deliberation a plan was agreed to for 
grouping all these on the lake front, near which was a fine 
railway station. The buildings are not yet far advanced, but 
the effect is expected to be beyond measure hetter than if they 
had been scattered without reference to each other about the 
city. London comes in for considerable and deserved praise 
for the efforts made to form new and fine streets and to widen 
old ones, though the great achievements of Louis Napoleon 
and Baron Haussmann in Paris are not described at any length, 
possibly because American readers are more familiar with 
them than are most Englishmen. Where we fail in securing 
beauty in our new streets is in the independent taste and 
fancy exhibited in the houses, Englishmen having been for 
many years half-instructed virtuosos, each of whom 
likes a “style” and knows something about it. So 
the very finest streets are rows of samples, from Park 
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Lane, where they are splendid but incongruous, to 
the villas of Brixton. Northumberland Avenue is not 
nearly as effective as Regent Street, though had the 


splendid buildings in the former been spread along the 
Thames frontage, which lends itself to showing separate 
masses and styles, the result would have been imposing. 
Among the body of “principles” becoming sanctioned by 
law elsewhere is that of “ correspondence with site,” enforced 
in Belgium, in Berlin, Paris, and lately in the United States. 
In Belgium a contractor was forbidden to erect a building 
with a blank wall facing the street on wsthetic grounds. He 
appealed against the Town Council. The judgment upheld 
the latter, holding that they might control style to this 
extent. In Paris correspondence with site involves also an 
obligation to keep property in decent order and repair. The 
owner must not let it be a blot on the neighbourhood and 
on the city, depreciating the property of the one and the 
attractiveness of the other. In Bournemouth a proportion of 
pine trees must be left on all land built upon. In Berlin in 
the detached villa quarters no blocks of flats may be raised. 
In Boston Square a pile of high flats was forbidden on 
esthetic grounds, because it dwarfed the good buildings 
already standing there. Probably the Bostonians would have 
stopped the building of the tall hotel which overcrows 
Kensington Palace and its gardens. 


Moral and material welfare ave more strictly interdependent 
in cities than elsewhere where Nature supplies part of the 
material in the form of cleanliness and beauty. The moral 
value of good pavements and the cleanliness they make 
possible is now well known in properly managed cities 
Continuous asphalt, which only the City of London makes 
considerable use of here, is the one and only good pave- 
ment. It can be washed as clean as a teacup, is smooth, 
does not make dirt, and holds no filth. Its use is the first 
evidence that a city is in the front rank of progress. Its 
hygienic and philanthropic value to the poorer districts is 
enormous. New York spends two million dollars a year on 
it, and gets value for its money. The other extreme, the 
odious cobblestone, is prohibited by law in Baltimore,—“ like 
drunkenness, theft, and other sins against the comity of 
cities. ’ The history of street-cleansing becomes quite interest- 
ing in Mr. Robinson's pages, though too long to deal with here, 
The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco started an eight- 
page paper on this subject, with other municipal problems, 
and offered to clean a “ block,” competing with the tenders of 
the regular contractors. The people looked on this as a sporting 
offer, and subscribed thirt y thousand dollars asa guarantee fund. 





The Association’s system was then adopted for the whole city. 
In Chicago one of the town Committees cleansed part of the 
city, to show that the town had been paying too high for bad 
work. American taste was displeased with the filthy dirty, 
broken-down sweepers employed in the streets. They have, 
therefore, clothed their sweepers in white to show that it is 
an honourable employment. The ladies of Hartford (Con- 
necticut) held a lunch to discuss the dirtiness of the streets, 
which spoilt their dresses. They formed a club and became 
advisers to the Local Boards on this subject, though they based 
their claim, not on their superiority in the use of the broom, 
but on “executive ability.” “Neat white clothing” is a pus- 
sible uniform for sweepers where asphalt is the pavement. In 
London, where the wood holds filthy water to squirt about, it 
would be spoiled in ten minutes. Instances of the repressive 
side of good town management quoted by Mr. Robinson 
refer to noise, smoke, the size of buildings, overhead wires, 
abuse of advertisements, and nuisances. 

The most serious practical difficulty of city life at the 
present moment is the repression of noise, of the kind 
which individual citizens or trades make to the detri- 
ment of the majority, or which prevents the neighbours 
from obtaining the rest and refreshment which the strain of 
urban life renders imperative. The City of New York 
Improvement Society’ reports that more serious complaints 
are filed on this subject than on all others within their 
reference. Education, and the spread of the consideration 
which accompanies the better standard of taste which 
education gives, will probably reduce the indulgence in ex- 
cessive and injurious noise just as it has the taste for public 
swearing. 

The remaining chapters deal with the improvement of 
parks, drives, architecture, squares, playgrounds, the placing 
of sculpture, the value of trees, the possibilities of garden- 
ing, and popular education in art, closing with a review 
of the of societies, individuals, and officials in 
modern cities. The facts given will be most useful to all 
in municipal government, either as officials, 
amateurs, or voters, The author shows by a multitude of 
examples that if the world is going to live largely in cities 
it is not content that these should be unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable, and that a body of feeling has grown up to enforce 
this sentiment. Why, for instance, should people object to 
hideous advertisements or buildings, or nuisance trades, 
“because they are in the country”? If anything, they are 
worse in a town, where there is less natural beauty. 
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CHRONICLES OF KASHMIR.* 
KALHAWA’S Chronicle has long attracted the attention of 
Indian scholars, not only as our one extant authority for a 
considerable period of Kashmir history, but as the only 
known example of its kind in Sanskrit literature, which is so 
singularly deficient in historical works. Bernier, the well- 
known physician of the Moghul Court, whose memoirs of the 
age of Shah Jaban and Aurangzib form one of the most 
interesting records of India in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, wrote a glowing account of his visit to 
“ Kachemire, the Paradise of the Indies,” in 1664, in 
which he referred to “the histories of the ancient Kings 
of Kachemire,” of which, however, he knew only the 
Persian abridgment made by order of Jahangir. Kalhana’s 
River of Kings was also a favourite book with the Emperor 
Akbar, who used to call the historian Badaoni into his bed- 
room to read it to him in Persian of a morning. Abia-l-Faz} 
in his famous contemporary memoirs of the reign and 
government of Akbar distinctly quotes Kalhana, and the 
quest for the Sanskrit original became a passion among the 
pioneers of research in India. Colebrooke was the first to 
obtain a copy of the work in 1805 ; Moorcroft had a transcript 
made from the chief manuscript at Srinagar in 1823; and 
Horace Hayman Wilson in his admirable Essay on the Hindu 
History of Cashmir gave a critical abstract of the first six 
cantos of the unique Sanskrit Chronicle. Still, there was nc 
accurate text to upon. The Bengal Asiatic Society's 
editio princeps of the Rajatarangini was based upon Moor- 
eroft’s transcript, and is full of corruptions, due partly to 
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inaccurate copying, partly to the unfamiliarity of the Calcutta 
pandits with the traditions and topography of Kashmir 
Nor can it be said that Troyer’s text and translation of the 
first six books, published by the Société Asiatique of Paris, 
formed any advance upon the preceding attempts. 


So matters remained until the lamented Professor Georg 
Biihler visited Kashmir in 1875 in search of Sanskrit MS. 
The result of his critical examination of the MSS. in his 
report was the discovery of a codex archetypus of the Chronicle 
from which all the others are derived, and on his return 
to Europe he left the important task of editing this MS. to 
Dr. Stein, the Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore. 
Dr. Stein is not only a good Sanskrit scholar, but has em- 
ployed his vacations for several years in obtaining in Kashmir 
the local information that is absolutely essential to the proper 
elucidation of Kalhana’s text. The result was not only an 
accurate edition of the Sanskrit text, in 1892, but the 
present translation, which is accompanied by an ample 
commentary on the Chronicle in the form of footnotes, and 
an elaborate Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, ex- 
tending to a hundred and fifty closely printed pages in quarto, 
which is perhaps the most valuable part of the work. The 
Memoir is not strictly limited to the periods dealt with in 
Kalhana, but includes the whole range of ancient and medieval 
Kashmirian topography during the Hindu period, prior to the 
Mohammedan invasion in the fourteenth century. Beginning 
with the scanty notices of the Greek writers, such as Ptolemy, 
Dionysius of Samos, and Herodotus, Dr. Stein next examines 
the medixwval Chinese records, especially the invaluable travels 
of the pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century, the Arabic 
notices of Biriini in the eleventh century, and finally the local 
Kashmirian sources, as found in Kalhana himself and his 
rivara, and the poets, besides works 
Y 


successors Jonaraja, 8 
dealing expressly with 1] 
such as the Nilamata, an 

to the various 'lirthas or shrines of Kashmir. Loeal tradition, 
carefully collected on the spot, comes to the aid of these 
written authorities, and from all these sources Dr. Stein 
proceeds to reconstruct the topography of old Kashmir in a 


oly sites and places of pilgrimage, 
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he Mahatmyas or pilgrims’ enides 





manner that would have rejoiced. the heart of that valiant 
pioneer in Indian geography, the late General Sir A. 
Cunningham, and that will be appreciated by the present 


Viceroy’s private secretary, Mr. Lawrence, whose book on | 
ys} ’ 


The Valley of Kashmir is one of the best examples of a 
Settlement Report that has appeared for a long time. Dr. 
Stein’s Memoir, of course, appeals exclusively to Indian 
h value while they will 
All that can here be 


scholars, who will recognise its hig 
doubtless dispute some of its details. 
said is that it apparently exhausts the existing materials and 
comprises the results of such careful and minute local re- 
searches as have never before been attempted. It represents 
the present state of knowledge as set forth by the most com- 
petent authority, and until fresh discoveries are made the 
Memoir will stand as the best and most accurate description 
of ancient and mediwval Kashmir. This part of Dr. Stein's 
elaborate work by itself lays Indian scholars under a heavy 
debt of gratitude, which his careful maps augment. 

The interest of the history of Kashmir, it must be remem- 
bered, is distinct from that of other parts of India. No 
Asiatic country, save Tibet, so long preserved its isolation 
from surrounding nations. The approaches to the happy 
valley were jealously guarded by forts and garrisons, and the 
little country developed almost on its own lines down to 
the Mohammedan conquest. “The great geographical 
barriers which separate Kasmir,” says Dr. Stein, ‘from the 
rest of India, coupled with the marked difference of climatic 
conditions, have from early times assured to the alpine land 
a distinct character of its own, which manifests itself strongly 
in all matters of culture, customs, and social organisation. 
It is not alone in the unaltered features of topography and 
climate, in ruined structures and other antiquarian remains, 
that so much of ancient Kasmir has survived to this day. 
The historical isolation of the country, directly due to its 
alpine position, has saved Kasmir from many changes which 
have elsewhere in India effaced the conditions of earlier 
periods. To this seclusion we owe that remarkable tenacity 
of tradition which, whether in matters of local lore, in 
religious practice, or in social custom, has often proved a 
most welcome help for the interpretation of the Chronicle.” 
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Indeed, there is much still going on in Kashmir which 
vividly recalls incidents and customs related in this metricg] 
Chronicle of the twelfth century, and to Dr. Stein's intimate 
familiarity with the modern people and country is due much 
of his satisfactory interpretation of their conditions eight 
hundred years ago. 


Of Kalhana himself we know very little, save that he was 
apparently a Brahman of a distinguished official family, ang 
was evidently learned in all the learning of the Brahmans, ag 
frequent references in his own work show. One can piece 
together some idea of his times from the Chronicle,—the licep. 
tious and savage character of the Kings, the civil wars, royal 
murders, usurpations, the insolence of the foreign mercen. 
aries, and the tyranny cf the feudal landholders. It must be 
admitted, however, that the Chronicle is dreary reading. Dy, 
Stein has intentionally aimed at literal accuracy in translation 
rather than literary form; but no grace of diction could have 
made this tedious record of the generally evil deeds of yw. 
familiar monarchs interesting. Here and there one comes 
across a vivid and sometimes humorous portrait of a minoy 
actor in the drama of Kashmirian history, but in spite of hig 
independent and critical attitude and obvious honesty of 
purpose, Kalhana is prone, like all his tribe, to fall into the 


| tame conventionalities and meaningless platitudes of the typical 


Kavya. Dr. Stein finds him occasionally “quite Rabe. 
laisian,’ but we fail to see the resemblance; and in one 
respect Kalhana is strikingly un-Rabelaisian, inasmuch as his 
work, unlike some other Indian elassies, is hardly ever soiled by 
It is only fair to admit, too, that when he deals 
with events of his own time the historian becomes naturally 
far more graphic than when he treats of earlier ages, and 
despite their length the passages which relate the last struggle 
of King Harsa, the tragedy of Bhiksaicara, and the fall of 
Lohara, are at once dramatic, simple, and impressive. No 
one, however, will read this translation of the Chronicle for its 
own sake. Indian scholars will use it as an invaluable com- 
mentary on the text already published by the same editor, 
Historians will prefer to consult Dr. Stein’s excellent summary 
of the events, included in his weighty Introduction. It was, 
however, right and necessary that so important and curious a 
work—a wnique Sanskrit history written in 1150—should he 
literally translated, and elaborately elucidated, and Dr. Stein 
has done a sterling piece of hard work. Apart from the 
actual translation, these two portly volumes contain a mass of 
exceedingly valuable information, philological, topographical, 
antiquarian, and bibliographical, which every student of 
Indian history, literature, religion, or archeology will consult 
and reconsult with great advantage. 


coarseness. 


The section on coinage 
and the examination of the chronology are especially note- 
worthy. Dr. Stein may well be congratulated upen the com- 
pletion of a very learned, complicated, and Jaborious work, 
which probably no one but he could have accomplished with 
such ability and success. We hope ke will now take in hand 
Jonaraja’s very inferior, but still important, continuation of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle. 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 
THERE are other novels noticed below which for intrinsic 
interest and constructive skill are probably equally deserving 
of the place of honour with The Sinner and the Problem had 
they been the first efforts of their respective writers. But 


| when other things are equal, or approximately so, it is the 





privilege as well as the duty of a reviewer to give preference 
to the newcomer, as we believe Mr. Eric Parker to be, both 
from internal evidence and the absence of any record of 
previous work on his title-page. The title itself is an agree- 
able proof of youth, since the novelist who has “arrived” is 
seldom preoccupied about the choice of a significant name, 
and is generally content with a simple label. Here, however, 
we have merely a piece of innocent mystification. The Sinner 
and the Problem, a title gloomily suggestive of guilt and 
squalor, turns out to be nothing more than the nicknames of 
two of the characters in a singularly fresh and fantastic 
comedy of courtship. 


The scheme of the book is refreshingly original. The 
narrator is an artist who on recovering from a severe illness 
wa bhedeeenss - 





* The Sinner and the Probiem. By Eric Parker. London: Macmillan aud 
Co. [6s.] 
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“has been invited to stay in the country at the house of a 


friend who keeps a private school. Of host and hostess we 
hear very little. Their house, so far as the artist is con- 


serned, is Liberty Hall. But he soon strikes up an ac- | 


juaintance with two of the younger boys—orphans and 


priginals—on whom he bestows the nicknames mentioned above. 


The two little boys come and watch the artist at his work, and | 


he rapidly becomes their chosen associate in their hours of 
irresponsible playtime. The friendship is further cemented 
by his timely generosity in rescuing them from the clutches 
af a boy-usurer—a type depicted fifty years ago by Thackera 

in his Christmas Books—and reaches a climax in their 
invitation that he should share in a momentous camping-out 
expedition. But he misses the rendezvous, the boys are lost, 
the whole school is thrown into a turmoil, and comedy is 
nearly turned into tragedy by the disastrous effects on the 
*Sinner” of hunger and fatigue. The scene in the 
aickroom is very judiciously handled. Mr. Parker does 
not deal in the distressing sentimentality dear to the 
biographers of consumptive choristers. There was no need 
to kill the “Sinner,” and he duly recovers to delight the 
reader with his views on Latin prose, and gardening, and the 
treatment of toads, Perhaps the most entertaining of the 
many entertaining conversations between the narrator and 
his boy friends is that relating to the “ Sinner’s ” cemetery :-— 


“Tremarked on the number of tombs, of which there must 
have been atleast thirty. ‘The Problem supplied an answer. ‘ He 
buries everything ; whenever anything dies, he goes and asks if 
he can have it. Sometimes he gets things from the villlage, 
because the servants know about it. They bring the bodies 
in boxes.—‘ Are they all pets, then?’—‘ No, not all. Some 
of them he picks up, you know, if they haven’t been dead 
very long. It is a sort of collection really. ..... A little 
beyond the last resting-places of Joe and Jimmy another 
grave attracted my attention. It appeared to be a twin grave, 
if one might call it so, only instead of the two barrows lying side 
by side, they were placed lengthwise in a kind of tandem. A 
wooden cross was planted at the head of the leader, so to speak. 
‘Oh, that one? That was a guinea-pig; Prince, its name was, 
only it’s faded.’—* And what was the name of the other one ?’— 
‘The other one? ‘There isn’t another one,’ said the Sinner. 
‘This, I said, tapping the mound above the body of the tandem’s 
wheeler.—‘ That’s Prince,’ said the Sinner.—‘ Good heavens!’ 
said I. ‘Do you mean it’s all the same animal, this and 
that ?’—‘ Yes,’ said the Sinner, seriously. ‘It—that one was 
buried in two parts.—‘ Mercy on us! So as to make more 
graves, I suppose.’—‘ We couldn’t help it. We only found 
half of it at first, you see. It was a fox took it, the gardener 
said. It was in the winter, and we found its body in the 
hutch because the door was open; and then about a week 
afterwards a boy found its head under a bush. We couldn’t 
dig up its body again, you see, so we made an extra grave for its 
head.’ A medium-sized mound next to the tomb of a canary 
atiracted me. ‘The inscription Fido was painted in white on a 
tarred cross. ‘This, I suppose, was a dog, was it not ?’—‘Oh 
no; that was a duck.—* A duck? A duck named Fido?’ And 
then I knew I ought not to have laughed. ‘The Sinner looked 
ashamed ; he was very proud of his cemetery, and had not thought 
ridicule possible. ‘ Well,’ he admitted atter a little, ‘it hadn’t 
got a name you see. It died very suddenly and,—and the 
gardener gave it me. I had to put something on the cross, of 
course, and I couldn’t think of any other name. Do you think 
it had better be altered?’ he asked respectfully.—‘No, Sinner, 
u0; certainly not; it does beautifully.” He looked at me with 
uncertainty. I tried to make amends. ‘I suppose you have to 
name them, or else you wouldn’t know which was which,—isn’t 
that iv?’—* Yes,’ said the Sinner, brightening; ‘that’s it; and 
besides, you wouldn’t know where they were. At first, you see, 
I didn’t have names. Only one day I dug up the cat again 
because I had forgotten where it was. That was before I put 
mounds, too; Iused to stamp it down level instead. I think it 
looks better like this, don’t you ?’—‘ Much better,’ said I. ‘These 
are all birds, in this part, are they ?’—‘ Yes. There’s another 
one Thad to name in the corner; that one with Lucy onit.— 
“And who was Lucy ?’—‘ That was the name I put. It wasn’ta 
pet exactly ; at least, one day there was a chicken for dinner, and 
it Wasn't quite good or something, so the masters left it and the 
cook gave it to me.’—‘ But she is in her grave,’ I found myself 
murmuring. The Sinner looked at me quickly; but I was more 
Successful in keeping my countenance over Lucy’s fate than I 
had been over that of Fido.” 


Interwoven with the narrator's relations with his boy friends 
ia pretty thread of romance. The nearest neighbour of his 
host is the beautiful young chitelaine of a red-brick house 


} 





a *« welt. t . 6 
ma yulley overlooking a stretch of ornamental water, and | 


4 cousin of the “ Sinner's” to boot. 
enough under the spell of the “ Lady of the Lake,” a capricious 
but bewitching lady, but does not fully realise his sentiments 


The artist falls naturally | 


| (Methuen and Co. 


belle dame sans merci when she surprises her admirer in the 
act of pictorially confessing his love, but graciously relents 
in the scene which rounds off this engaging Arcadian 
fantasia. Besides the personages already named, Mr. Parker 
has given us two cleverly contrasted and entirely original 
portraits of the two assistant-masters, one of whom, a man of 
substance, is lying perdu as gerund-grinder in order to avoid 
a detrimental wife. The rough-tongued but kind-hearted 
Scots matron; the “Sinner’s” aunt, an excellent but most 
angular woman; and the devoted mother of the young 
isurer are all excellent sketches in their different ways. 

Enough, we hope, has been said and quoted to warrant the 
extension of a cordial welcome to this quaint and refreshing 
romance. We may add that the charm of the matter is re- 
inforced by the author's graceful and ingenious style. If the 
diction shows at times an excessive preoccupation about the 
choice of the sovereign word, that is surely a pardonable 
fault—if it is a fault—in a young writer. For the rest, Mr. 
Parker shows himself an adept in the art of omission. The 
absence of unnecessary or irritating actuality is entirely in 
keeping with the Arcadian atmosphere in which this fanciful 
comedy is played out. 








OTHER NOVELS. 

The Just and the Unjust. By Richard Bagot. (John Lane, 
63.)—Mr. Bagot’s new story deals with no theological con- 
troversies, but none the less it is excellent reading. It is purely 
a novel of society, and is interesting chiefly because it gives real 
portraits of the world as we know it, though fortunately 
we do not all of us belong to the “smart set,” or make 
many acquaintances of the type of Mrs, George Wollaston. 
This lady is the viliain of the viece, and does as much harm as 
she can, first out of ‘‘ pure cussedness,” and then for the more sub- 
stantial end of blackmail. But when it comes to blackmail, it is 
a case of the biter bit. This tit-for-tat is engmeered by Mr. 
Fortescue, a character of a type without which the modern 
society novel seems incomplete. This is the quiet, polished, 
middle-aged gentleman, possessed of much worldly wisdom and 
of chambers in the Albany, who extricates the impetuous 
characters from most of their difficulties. Readers who like a 
novel dealing with the world they live in, and peopled not 
with dummies but with real live characters who act from 
understandable motives, will find The Just and the Unjust a 
thoroughly amusing and interesting book. 

The Black Mask. By E. W. Hornung. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Mr. Hornung resuscitates his old friend Rafiles and his faithful 
disciple in his new set of sketches. Rafiles is the most engaging 
of gentlemen burglars, and “ Bunny,” his comrade, who has 
apparently “done time” since the appearance of their last 
adventures, now claims that they rank as professional thieves 
and absolute free-lances and outcasts. It is impossible to avoid 
repeating the sentiments expressed in these columns on the 
appearance cf the earlier chronicles of the doings of these 
worthies—that this sort of book presents crime in a form too 
entertaining and attractive to be moral; but we must acknow- 
ledge that the sequel is not so dangerous as the first book. In 
“The Amateur Cracksman” Rafiles and his friend live as gentle- 
men among other gentlemen, and add a very unpleasant kind of 
treachery to their other misdemeanours. Now the worthy pair 
are frankly criminals, and live a han i-to-mouth existence not 
particularly attractive to contemplate. But at the end of the 
book the war gives them an opportunity to atone for their mis- 
deeds, and so that we may know that it is a veritable end the 
graceless Raffles earns for his grave the inscription, which atones 
for many sins, beginning “‘ Dulce et decorum,” 


The Warrigals’ Well. By Donald Macdonald and John Edgar, 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The first-named of the authors of 
this book, Mr. Macdonald, knows something of} the motto quoted 
above, for he will be remembered as the author of “ How We Kept 
the Flag Flying.” The present story deals with the experiences 
of an exploration party in the interior of Australia, and gives 
vivid descriptions of the desolate nature of that region. The 
adventures and escapes of the characters are well devised, and 
readers who appreciate this class of literature will thoroughly 
enjoy the book. 


a Story of Middle Age. By F. F. Montrésor. 
63s.)—Like Mr. Anthony Hope in “ Tristram of 
Blent,” Miss Montrésor in The Alien deals with the instinctive 


The Alien: 


until awakened by the boyish jealousy of a thirteen-year-old | attitude of the man born out of wedlock towards the law of 


rival The « Lady of the Lake ” threatens to develop into a! inheritance. And like Mr. Hope, Miss Montrésor makes her hero 
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yield to the claims of chivalry after defying the law. But Miss 
Montrésor lays her plot among more homely people than Mr. 
Hope writes about, and creates her tragedy out of passions and 
necessities more elementarily human, She also carries her 
motive to a graver and more profoundly moral conclusion. With 
perfect art—that is to say, without a word of obtrusive didacticism 
—she makes Mrs. Mordaunt’s early sin bear its natural fruit of 
gad consequence in the mockery of her loveless married life; in 
the vicious disposition of the son of her marriage; in the wild 
career of her elder, illegitimate, son; in the bitterness of her old 
age. And then, with yet nobler art, when the outlaw has come 
suddenly home, and mother and son have tumbled into a 
fraudulent conspiracy, and the reader’s sympathy is somehow 
enlisted on the side of the impostor, the tables are turned, and 
the honours of hero are claimed, not for the rebel Jaspar, but for 
his righteous though rather unsympathetic cousin Major Iredale, 
the lawful heir. Miss Montrésor’s sympathy with sinners and 
outcasts has found beautiful expression before. In this story she 
succeeds in subordinating this vein of never-failing but compara- 
tively cheap attraction to the higher note—so much more whole- 
some when firmly struck—of admiration for the righteousness of 
the righteous man who has been just as well as merciful. The 
character of Esther is charming. Mrs. Mordaunt is so poignantly 
realised that she makes a rather hackneyed type live with vivid 
originality. The blind o!d clergyman, Mr. Joel, introduces an 
element of visionary beauty. Jaspaur is an exceedingly clever 
impersonation of all the Ishmael qualities and defects. But the 
masterpiece is Major Iredale, on whose deathbed the battle is 
won, and to whom saint and sinner agree in yielding the highest 
honours. 

Clementina. By A.E. W. Mason. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Clementina is a romance of most delicate ingenuity and humour, 
which reminds us sometimes of Mr. Stinley Weyman, and—dare 
we say it?—a little of Mr. Weyman’s great master. Wogan, the 
Irishman, and his three faithful companions are excellent com- 
pany, and the quest upon which Wogan is sent—or rather sends 
himself—is of the very quintessence of romance. He has to 
rescue from captivity the Princess Clementina of Poland, and 
bring her to Bologna to be married to the Chevalier de St, 
George. Wogan is the most loyal as well as the most daring of 
servants; and he refuses with beautiful simplicity the tempta- 
tion to which Lancelot succumbed. The novel is pretty an? 
amusing, as well as ingenious. But it will not please those who 
still cherish illusions about the Stuarts. 

Angel: a Sketch in Indian Ink. By B. M. Croker. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—To all readers who are not so weary of the Anglo- 
Indian novel of gossip, frivolity, and flirtation that they will have 
no more of it on any terms, we can cordially recommend the clever 
story called Angel. The heroine, beginning as a termagant of 
nine years old, grows gradually and by quite probable ways into 
a fine character, and arrives at happiness after suffering caused 
by her own and other people’s faults. Kindness and integrity are 
justified in her husband, Colonel Gascoigne. And the evil woman 
of the tale is satisfactorily humbled and “ done for.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other jorms.] 





Arts under Arms. By Maurice Fitzgibbon. (Longmans and 
Co. 5s.)—The chief interest of this book is to be found in the 
chapter which describes the affair at Lindley, where Colonel 
Spragge, left to defend himself with the 18th Battalion cf Im- 
perial Yeomanry, was compelled to surrender to De Wet. The 
first thing to be noted is what our author describes as “ the only 
mistake ” which their leader made. Eight Boers came in upon five 
Cape carts, professed to surrender arms (all antiquated weapons 
with one exception), had their names registered, and departed 
after a meal. They were spies. The good-natured simplicity with 
which our people were taken in is typical of the temper which 
they have shown throughout. Anything more out of keeping 
with the brutality which our Irish and Continental enemies 
persist in attributing to us cannot be conceived. The description 
of the conflict itself is very graphic, and should be of considerable 
value to the future historian. Here is a proof of what 
has been strenuously denied by Pro-Boer advocates. Two 
Kaffirs were caught who had been employed by the 
Boers to set fire to the grass on which the English mounts 
Any commander in the world outside the 
As to the con- 


were grazing. 
British Army would have had these rascals shot. 


duct of the Boers after the surrender, it may be said that it 
might have been worse. 


The men in command behaved well, 








raat. 
and some of the rank-and-file did the same ; but there were not 
a few brigands among them. Our wounded were left unheeded 
and some of them died in consequence. The provisioning of the 
prisoners was, to say the least, barbarous. And the Boer women 
seem to have been exceptions to the general kindness of the sex, 
One wretch sold two slices of bread-and-butter for Is., and 
another exacted 3s. each for small loaves made out of meal 
which had been given to her. The negro women of whom Mungo 
Park speaks put these harpiestoshame. The “ 3s.a loaf” woman 
was one Rossouw, wife of the Landdrost of Reitz.—Through 
Rhodesia with the Sharpshooters, By Rennie Stevenson, (J. 
Macqueen. 3s, 6d.)— This also is a book about the war,—i.,, the 
writer went out with every intention, we may say every hope, of 
fighting, but fighting did not come inhis way. The special inten. 
tion with which his corps was despatched, the relief of Mafeking, 
was anticipated. So we get only the details of marching, the 
“seamy side,” in one way, of war, short commons, bad water 
bad smells, disease, and death, glorified, not by any circumstance 
of pomp or distinction, but by the performance of duty. The 
general conclusion of Mr. Stevenson that Rhodesia, when it is 
properly opened up, “ will be one of the wealthiest colonies of the 
British Empire,’’ may be quoted. 


The Voyage of Ithobal. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (John Murray, 
5s.)—Sir Edwin Arnold has certainly full possession of a secres 
which most of his younger contemporaries have failed to acquire, 
He is interesting; we can read him, not constrained by a sense 
of duty, but because we like it. He has faults in plenty ; but this 
one quality may fairly outweigh them all. After all, what is the 
good of being imaginative and eloquent and thoughtful, and all 
the rest of the fine things which it is often possible to discern in 
modern verse, if one cannot be real? The Voyage of Ithobal ig 
founded on the story in Herodotus of the navigators who at 
Pharaoh’s command sailed round Africa till they saw the sun on 
their right hand. It is a very ornate piece of work; the poet 
delights in word-painting and revels in prodigalities of colour, 
Still, he can be read, He avoids the subjective, and gives himself 
up to the description of his tropical observations. Here isa 
specimen of tropical landscape, with its gorgeous foregrounds 
of life, vegetable and animal :— 

“ We saw the butterflies :—by Isis! lord! 

Thou had’st not missed the flag-flower, or the lote, 

The blood-red granate-bud or palm blossom 

Nor all thine Egypt’s gardens, viewing there 

What burning brilliance danced on double wings 

From stem to stem, or lighted on the leaves 

Blotting the grey and brown with lovely blaze 

Of crimsons, silver-spotted, summer blues 

By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed ornament 
Alight with living lustre. One, all pale, 
The colour of the sunrise when pearl clouds 
Take their first flush; one, as if lazulite 
Were cut to filmy blue and gol1; and one, 
Black with gold bosses ; and a purple one, 
Wings broad as is my palm with silvery moons 
And script of what the Gods meant when they made 
This delicate work, flitting across the shade, 
This breath a burning jewel, at the next 
With closed vans seeming like the failed twig 
It perched on, or the dry brown mossy bark.” 






And these purpurei panni recur again and again in Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s decorative narrative. 

Sunday and the Sabbath. By H. R. Gamble, M.A. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—On the whole, Mr. Gamble takes the view 
adopted by Dr. Hessey in his Bampton Lectures of 1860, He 
holds that for Christians the obligation of the Sabbath was 
utterly abolished. He holds, too, that the “Creation Sabbath,” 
as it has been called, is a fiction. And he does not believe in & 
transference of the seventh-day obligation to a first-day. This 
is all very reasonable, but it must be allowed that the Fourth 
Commandment is a difficulty. The fiction of a transference, if it 
is fiction, has a certain convenience. Anyhow, Mr. Gamble’s 
book is worth reading. With the practical part of it, the protest 
against the selfish Sunday habits of the day, we heartily sy” 
pathise. It is impossible to lay down laws, or even rules, but 
apparently the conscience and sense of decency on which we are 
driven to rely are sometimes very weak. 

We have received the second and completing volume of The 
Contendings of the Apostles (Henry Frowde, 25s. net). This 
contains the English translation, by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of 
the Ethiopic texts, which were printed in the first volume. The 
legends on which these histories are based are of very great 
antiquity, mostly, it is supposed, of heretical origin. Any oné 
who will take the trouble to examine will find them curious 
in the extreme. They help us to realise what a strange colluvies 
of opinions and beliefs the actual Christianity of the early age 
not the fittest form which survived, really was. 
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The Poems of Schiller. Translated into English by E. P. Arnold- 
Forster. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—We have not attempted to 
compare these translations with the originals which they repre- 
sent. All that we can testify of them is the fluency, force, and 
slegance of their diction. They have little or nothing of the con- 
itraint of translation. In fact, they are good to read. 


Women and their Work, By the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton has some 
good counsel to give to women, and gives it in this volume. 
She takes for her subject both the domestic work of women, 
dealing with it in the chapters entitled “The Family” and 
«The Househo'd,” and the outdoor work, if wa may so call it, 
whether it be philanthropic or professional. Then there is a 
chapter on “ Recreation ”—here are some judicious remarks on 
Sunday observance—and another on “Friendship.” A book this 
which will be found well to repay perusal. 


Unstoried in History. By Gabrielle Festing. (Nisbet and Co. 
6s,)—Miss Festing has brought together in this volume some 
letters, narratives, &c., of women who played remarkable parts in 
the sixteenth and following centuries, “ Famous” they scarcely 
were; if they had been they could hardly be described as “ un- 
storied in history.” But they were notable persons, who made 
their mark on their times, and are certainly worthy of some com- 
memoration. The chapter on “ Beleaguered Ladies” may be 
apecially commended to our readers. Not the least curious story 
is that of Thomas and Jane Pitt. Thomas was the owner of the 
ereat Pitt diamond, which he bought for £24,000, and sold to the 
Regent Orleans. Unfortuna‘ely, the Regent died before the 
instalments were paid. ‘lhe debt still remains unsettled. Prob- 
ably, however, the Pitt diamond turned out well enough, though 
rot as well as its purchaser expected. It had to be cut down from 
300 to less than 200 carats, and the huge price which had been 
anticipated was never realised, 








[*,.* Erratum.—The prize of Mr. George Arbuthnot’s Shake- 
speare Sermons (Longmans and Co.), reviewed October 5th, should 
have been printed 2s. 6d. net, not 7s. 6d. net.] 
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her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris 

Illustrated Catalogues ov Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., We 


| R | Ss H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, -/1l}each 
TABLE and House LINEN. 











Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Samples and Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
bine Fong DAMASK Strong Huckaback Towels, 
‘4 4,6 per dozen. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 

as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 

their own families for indigestion, diarrhcea, fevers, Ke. Powder in 2s., 4s., 6s. 


bottles. Biscuits in Is., 2s., 4s. tins. Lozenges in Is. ljd. tins. Tablets 
in Is. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 








In View of the Immeate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 
CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&e., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-titted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished, and thoroughly Restored.—Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stutfed and Re-covered.—Bedding Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
lacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.— Mirrors Re-silvered.—Pictures Kestored, 
—Frames Cleaned or RKe-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, “191 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 4&We 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


eaealiaei 
Acts of the Apostles: an Exposition, by R. B. Rackham, 8vo ...(Methuen) 12/6 
Alldridge (T. J.), The Sherbro and its Hinterland, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 15,0 
Amity (John), An Island Interlude, cr 8VO ...ccccccessssseeceeessseeee eeeee (Long) 3/6 





Armitage (A.), Red Rose and White, cr 8vo (Macqueen) 5/0 
Bagot (Mrs. C.), Links with the Past, 8vo_ ..............2.000+- ...(E. Arnold) 16/0 
Balfour (Graham), The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 2 vols., 8vo 

(Methuen) net 25/0 
...(Heinemann) 6/0 
(Simpkin) net 3/0 
(E. Arnold) net 21/0 


Bateman (May), The Glowworm, cr 8vo 
Bateman (S.), King and Cardinal, cr 8vo ... 
Beecher (C. E.), Studies in Evolution, 8vo ... 









Berrey (R. P.), The Boy’s Book of Bravery, Cr 8VO cssssssessseesveesees (Pearson) 5/0 
Bevan (T.), A Lion of Wessex, cr 8V0...,...........00068 (Partridge) 3/6 


Black (H. C.), From Deal to South Africa, er 8vo. F.V. White) 6/0 
Brereton (F. S.), The Dragon of Pekin, cr 8V0...........:sssceessereneeeses (Blackie) 5/0 
Browne (E. M. C. B.), The Bettaley Jewels, cr 8V0 ..........eeee000 (E. Arnold) 60 
Cape & its Story (The), by the Author of ‘‘ Breaking the Record” (Nelson) 2,6 
Causton (J. F.), The Comedy of a Suburban Chapel, cr 8vo..,(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Churton (Bishop E. T.), Foreign Missions, cr 8V0 ...........0..000 (Longmans) 5/0 
Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement Vol. IiL., roy 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 15/0 
Drummond (W. H.), Johnnie Courteau, & other Poems, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 5/0 
Epistles of Erasmus, from his Earliest Letters to his Fiity-first Year, 
eaaseaceel (Longmans) net 18/0 
seseeeeee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Chatto & Windus) 60 
....(Maemillan) 6/0 
...(E. Arnold) net 66 
..(E. Arnold) net 8/6 
..(Skeffington) 3/0 


translated by F. M. Nichols, 8v0...............+++ 
Gilliat (E.), God Save King Alfred, cr 8vo . 
Gissing (A.), The Wealth of Mallerstang, cr 
Gwynn (S.), The Old Knowledge, cr 8vo 
Hadley (A. T.), The Education of the Americ: 
Hastings (C. S.), Light, 8vo ........ 
Holden (H. W.), Guidance for Men 











of 





Langley (J. N.), Practical Histology, cr 8vo .. -(Maemillan) 60 
Lorimer (Norma), By the Waters of Sicily, 8vo.............. (Hutchinson) net 10,6 
Maclaren (Ian), Young Barbariaus, cr 8vo..... ....+.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 


s Navy from 1773 to 1901, 
Sands) net 16/0 
(Harrap) 3/6 


Maclay (E. S.), History of the United State 
Vol. III., 8vo : 
Marden (O. S.), Talks cers 
Marson (C. L..), Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, er 8vo.....................(E. Arnold) 3/6 

Mason (A. J.), Purgatory, The State of the Blessed Departed, Invocation 

of Saints, cr 8vo ..... é (Longmans) net 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), The Mi (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Momerie (A. W.), Immor ty, and other Sermons, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 5 
Murray (Hilda), Flower Le mans) 6/0 
Neilson (H. B.), An Animal A.B.C,, 4to 
Rankin (R.), The Marquis D’Argenson ai 



























ongmens) net 106 
seoeeee(PUtnam) 6/0 

(Unwin) net 6/0 
Blackwood) net 5,0 
weese(Sands) 6/0 
» SVO 








Reid (G. A.), Alecoholisr 
Saiutsbury (G.), The E Renaissance, er 8v¢ (CW. 
Sandars (N.), Concerning $ » Fools and their Folly, er 8v 
Schwab (J. C.), The Confederate States of America, 1861- 











(E. Arnold) net 10,6 
Sinjohn (J.), A Man of Devon, cr 80 ..........0.ccccsscescee-seeee (W. Blackwood) 60 
Smith (Fred), The Animal Book, 4to ...... «eee(Blackie) 2/6 








..(Nisbet) 76 
onstable) 12,0 
(Lane) net 21,0 
.(Longmans) net 12.6 
(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Torrey (R. A.), How to Work for Christ 
ES aE EE ah RE ‘ 
Windle (B.C. A.), The We i 

Wordsworth (John), The Ministry of Grace, 8v 
Zola (Emile), The Joy of Life, cr 8V0 ..........cscceceecee ees 


ee ee ee 


A PRIEST VICARSHIP or MINOR CANONRY is now VACANT. Income 
about £130. 

Applications (accompanie! by no testimonials, but by a reference to three 
gentlemen, of whom inquiry be made as to musical aequirements, preach- 
ing power, and character) to |! t to the Venerable Archdeacon AINSLIE, 
the Precentor, The Liberty, Wells, Somerset, on or before November Ist. 

Full particulars and notice of the day of trial will be sent to selected 
Candidates. 

HE GOVERNORS of ALLEYNE’S GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, UTTOXETER, are about to proceed to the ELECTION ofa 

HEAD-MASTER. He must be « Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Head-Master’s stipend is derived :— 

(a) From Endowment, £1 
(b) Capitation Fees (at present), £3 5s, each boy per annum. 

In addition to this there is a good house, with accommodation for boarders, 
anda garden. Rates and Taxes paid. The Governors also make allowances 
for Assistant-Masters, and defray the cost of heating and lighting the school. 

Applications, with Testimonials (not to exceed five), to be sent on or before 
November 8th, 1901, addressed, CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNORS, Alleyne’s 
Grammar School, care of T. S. Wilkins, Esq., Solicitor, Uttoxeter, who will 
supply a copy of the School Scheme on receipt of six stamps. 

Applicants are requested to state the date at which they could enter upon 
their duties. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English l sity man’s house in the country.—Address 

W. A. FULLER, M.A., Frie , near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savign 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Conversatioual French 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

&c. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

















AS Bins 







































years old.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
ASTER, Felsted School, Essex. te bone 

ee ae —LANGLAND COLL 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Ge1 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). 

eycling, hockey, «ec. 

i\" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 


EGE, HART- 
tlemen. Principal, 
Large gylunasium, riding, 








Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liairep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified statf, 
4 limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSP IPS awarded by competition, 




















——.., 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMREI, 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental F "i 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, aoraing 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendia — 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus pe 
= = DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, range ey 
ands. ™ y 


W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Public Schools.) . 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St Hueh’ 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding Ho, ugh’s 
School House, £45 a year. “ : a on 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms, 
24 guineas a year. " 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, lat 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos Class 
Terms, £35 a year. : . 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Wistress, Miss BODY late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year, 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY W r 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, Ww. AEDES, 


re 

S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON — 
Je Boarding and Day School.—Principal, Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton 
College. Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent, Good 
art training and science. ‘Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year—Apply, PRINCIPAL. ‘ 


MARGARETS, 











|T AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. 
X MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistregs: 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
iding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. 
References given and required, Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years 
for girls under 15, will be uwarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 234th, 
,USSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
A. a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCO'1'T and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
S': JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


| INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. La i 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


tee HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestie work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E, M, 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs, Josef Conu.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON, 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Publ Se 3; Kindergarten 
and Transition Cl: Reterence 
to Parents and He 1. 26th, 











Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 



























































3 for children under 8. Gymuasti 
i-Masters. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEP 











ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference As kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham, Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
R ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of good 
& social position who require to be in London for study in any branch of 
Art or Literature, or other definite work. Large airy house near Hyde Park. 
—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

4 Head-Mistress .Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. eS ae 








Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 


Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinatious. 
K ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


t) Ae eS ee ee OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning 'luition, Scholarships, and Cost cr Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 

Durham. 


| URY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 

PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER, 
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‘»igigaamalataat ON SOCIAL EDUCATION 


(Charity Organisation Society). 





CTURES will be given at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTI- 
WHITEHALL, on FRIDAYS, at 4.50 pn. November, Ist, 8th, 
th: Mr. C. C.J. WEBB, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, on ETHIC AL 
15 nS IN THEIR REL ATION TO SOCIAL LIFE; November 22nd, 29th, 
z ember Gth : Mr.C.S. LOCH (Secretary to the Cha rity Organisation Society )» 
peTHE THEORY AND METHOD OF PERSONAL CHARITY 
single Admission, ls. ; Tickets for the Course, 5s.; may be obtained from 
Mrs. G. F. HILL, | HILL, Hon. Sec., 10 Kensington Mansions, S.W. 


TX LEC 
mUTION, 


J E R 8 E ¥. 


rming substantial modern-built 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE and FRUIT FARM. 


Vinery, conservatories, stabling, co: ue h-house, lawn, and prolific garden, 
inch iding gardener’s cottage. 


Situated in a picturesque and salubrious part. 
Price £3,000.—Good mortgage can be had on same if desired. 
Mr. DICKSON, “ Nonpare il, et. F Peter’ 8, Jersey. 





GTOPFORD D BROOKE Li LECTURESHIP FUND. 


3 of FIVE LECTURES w pean the above Fund will be delivered 
_—* by the Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE 
at Umversity College, London, 
on Thursdays, beginning October 31st at 8 p.m. 


Subject: MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS. 


For terms of admission apply to 
HONORARY SECRETARY, University College. 


Gene a 4 
ICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.— 


Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 





culture. Se Se oe ee 
ee eos ores. COLLEGE. 


IMBER 4th and Sth, 1991.—EXAMINATION for 15 FOUNDATION 
sc {SHIPS (£30 per annum each), confined to the Sons of Clergymen. 
‘Ay ply ‘to the BURSAR. 


D Oo V E R Cc OC 2 & & & 8. 
Prospectus on ap lication eatin to the Head-Mauaster, 


Rev. - COMPTON, M.A.. 
Sometime House- “Mas ter U ppingham, under £ dward Thrir 1g. 


ou RNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
| CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, trom 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools, Resident Masters; Governess. House 
high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 











stand 





sues 


Qt U 55 ENW OOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
Vv CHU DLE rE and Miss E. L. ace! M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 

ve (Classical Tripos), Cambridge First-class education on modern 
lent prem es close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
s, hockey, &c. Trienni 2 Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


qISs M: ARIAN GR LEEN . formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, bas thoroughly REORGANISED the 
HOL SE SCHOOL, BE LSIZ GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
tached house, tennis, hockey,&e. University Examination & Inspection. 
_W ATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
asium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
F. JOURDAIN, Lady Ma ret Hall, Oxford ; House 
“PHIL LIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 




























hi 
Miss ss E. 
NCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 
M& S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) IN'TRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


S ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. T rip.) , Newnham Coll., Camb. His rhest references. 













ee SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.— HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
m received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
gh edueation, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


yazan WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Res ident and Day PUPILS. Deté nched house, “cert. sanitation, excel- 
el ‘den, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, ke. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


| IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SRELEY 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(Ott. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres,—-For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, RK, ST, JOHN 
AINSL IE, M.A. alate House- ‘Master at Sedber gh School). 


NH. (LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLIS 

J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with En; ski d.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


























THE LB Y's s¢ 8 6 OR. 
CAMPRIDGE., 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER 


Ve: COLLEGE, 











ELLAND HALL “SPA LDING.— 

Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

Hig sh School, Strong staif of sonia nt mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-tield. Exceptionally healthy 
Situation. Terms moderate. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 








4 PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 
value of £20, in the gift of the SKINNERS’ COMPANY, is VACANT.— 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by the 30th 
i 1901, 


Oc TETY LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING 
GUESTS. Family life. Home comforts. Moderate terms.—LEYMAIRE, 
4bis rue d’Estrées, Paris, 











S* ANDREWS UNIV ER {SITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andre ws, N.B. 
N OXFORD | GR ADUA ATE “of standing and _ experi- 
ez ence desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, GRADUATE, c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and 7 ommercial Life. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
. few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEAS 
which are thoroughly reliable.- Cle arly state requ ements, 
Vi ews, c., will be forwarded without charge 
RE YOU WANTING sc HOOL OR HOME: 
. GIRLS? ENGLISH, ForrIGN ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 15 Regent St 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected e 


ie PERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SC HOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Cha iring Cross. 














ondon, can RECOMMEND 
1e COUNTRY, 


ind Prospectuses, 














ishme 2nts, 











, DV ICE as to ‘HOIC Eo of SCHOOLS.—The 
t\ SCHOLASTIC ASSOC caine a body of Oxford and Car ze 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance with to PB: 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Gir}; 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requireme 
Mana ger, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A A. 22 Cra evan Gtiect Nuit 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL M EN in all 










Examinations 
U sent to the 
1umberland Avenue, W.C. 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also reco: nant nde i MEDIC a ce., “ASS ICTA'TIO? 
Ltd., 22.) raven Street, Northumberlan » W.C. Telegraphic Address} 
“'Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 






FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FU NDS Gdaecacndudsvuncsonduieuiciadtcasetbacbamenaie £40,000,000. 
} EVERSION VS and “LIF E INTERESTS - in Landed 


W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Bi vid up) £500,000, 


J THE LIT E RARY PN. 
**Tt is guaranteed to write anything from a sonnet to an epic, and it 
: it bears, and ‘U’ it 















certainly runs very easily and quickly. ‘U’is th : 
will, doubtless, remain to a grateful posterity.” Bla ik and White. 
London: T. FISHE R U NWIN, Paternoster Square. 


Sygate gigas and OUT of PR ane BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all lang ages. sase state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevensor 8; hk “* Decameron,” 
2vols.; Muther’s “ History of Painting ti an‘tard works. 
Ens glish, Foreign, and Oriental books p Bt th i “for cash.—-HECTOR’'S, Boek 
se lle rs, John Bright Street, Birming rham. 

OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Hacked ieee. to thar _ Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cat rue 
Alithe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New cho 

for Prese nts. P ost orders promptly execute od. Usuzl cash discou 


























OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker, 

John Bright St., is the best second-hand bookseller in that town. *_By 

sooks Wanted, 
D 





Baz aav. Wille ollectors, &e., kindly send their wants to him ? 

ach offered: Propert’s ‘‘ Miniature Art,” 1887 ; Crealock’s ‘ alking,” 
vols. 1881; Thacker: * Vanity 
ers, ” in 20 mont thly nos., 1837. 


“B. AKER’S GRE: AT BC )\OKSHOP, 











Symone is’s “Ttalian Literatur 
Fair,” in 20 monthly nos., 1848 ; ° 
First and rare editions bought. 
Birmingham. 


1 
ist free. 





OOKS, MSS., &e. Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AU CTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c. —AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, Est. 1809. 





YOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PIC’ TURES, &c., 
Bw, are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL a AACS STOCK, 
wl uic h includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 

“Desiderata cones for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 ) Haymarket, London, &.W. 


e POSTOLIC TRUTH” is a NEW MONTHLY 

. JOURNAL for the use of all sympathisers with and exrnest seekers 
for the Truth.—Copies may be ordered of all Booksellers Newsagents, or 
direct fro n the Publisher, FRANC IS GRIFFITHS, 435 St i, tae m, W.C, 













completed.—For P rospectus and List of Scholarships, ap ply to BECRETARY, 





Price, 24, per nonth, or 2s, 6d. per annum, post- -free. 
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Hazell, 


Watson — 
& Viney, Ld., 


having recently erected at great cost some 


of the finest 


Rotary . . 
Newspaper 


Machinery 


ever invented, are prepared to submit esti- 
mates for producing High-class Newspapers 


and other Periodicals at their Works, 4 to 8 


Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., of at 
their Head Office, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Epition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ls. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


| Fees LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron -—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Pyesident--LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Prisidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
fhe Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Towu 
Members, Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
Fiera Epirion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, 16s. 

c. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
LIYE 7s.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
Sed head ( ) S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE; including second- 
class return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 En|s- 
leigh Gardens, Loudon, W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For pation, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street. (West 
LL. 


a 








DIGBY, LONG, & CO.'S NEW NOVELS. 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST NOVEL. 
THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL 


Cloth, 6s. Second Edition in preparation. 
County Gentlenan.—* Well constructed and well worked out inatt 
momange” te Re ee ee aes) . fascinating 


A STRANGE MESSAGE. py pora russgz, 


Handsome cloth, 6s. Daily News.—‘‘Miss Dora Russell's ar 

looked for by a large class of readers.” Atheneum.—* Misg pce | 
writes easily and well, and has the gift of making her characters dea ee 
themselves by their dialogue, which is bright and natural.” —_ 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT 


BUILDINGS. By the Author of “ Lazarus,” “As the Twig j ’ 
&e. Cloth, 6s, . Eaten 


A LATE REPENTANCE. By T. Vy. 


Spercut, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” “The Chai H 
cumstance,” &c. Cloth, 6s. : (Net oae 


LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs.0. M. 


Diext, Author of “The Garden of Eden,” ‘A Woman's Cross,” “The 
Last Throw,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Just out j 


FOR ALL TIME. sy cLive R. Feny 
Author of ‘ For the Old Flag,” ‘‘ The White Flower,” &c. Cloth, 6s, , 
Manchester Courier.—*‘ We have no doubt the story will appes a large 
number of readers......It is well written and full of life.” beaathca catia large 
Birmingham Gazette.—* The story is well told; in the characters we have 
combinations of the same qualities we all admire. The book may be recom 
mended as one to fascinate both old and young.” : 
Rejeree.—* A cleverly written story of love and journalism.” 


JESSE. By GEORGE MARLOWE. Cloth. 6s, 


Manchester Courier.—‘ A well-written and thoroughly interesting story 
The author carries you impetuously with him from the first page to tite last, 
Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant character.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—* Fascinating and compels attention.” 

Bookseller.—‘* A clever and original story.” 





London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.6, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for NB : E : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | __*** 3. —Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





per annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmeN, Lonpox. Codes: UnicoprE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


\y REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
ANY promptly sent by post. 
B K CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 
00 H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
INCORPORATED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Survevor—MARK H, JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 
H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, Ww. 
OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 
for “ Handley Cross,” 1854 ; Propert’s ‘‘ Miniatures,’ 1887 ; “ Queen Mab. 
1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” Pamphlet, 
1841; Cooke’s “ Fox Hunting,” 1826 ; Hissey’s ‘‘ Drive through England,” 188°. 


Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND C04 
Book Merchants, Jcum Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 





To the Holders of the following BONDS and STOCK :— 


Mexican National Railroad Company Six Per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) 


Gold Bonds due 1927. 


Mexican National Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Second Mortgage Series “A” 


Bonds due 1917. 


Mexican National Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Second Mortgage Series “ B ” 


Bonds due 1917. 


Mexican National Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Income Mortgage Bonds due 


1937. 


Mexican National Railroad Company Capital Stock (Voting Trust Certificates). 





The undersigned, representing large amounts of the various securities of the 
Mexican National Railroad Company, held by themselves and others, have made a 
careful examination of the affairs of the Company, and have, after consultation 
with an expert independent of the present management, reached the conclusion that 
the future prosperity of the road depends upon the changing of the gauge, and the 
makiog of necessary improvements in order to establish a standard-gauge main line 
from the City of Mexico to Laredo, Texas ; as otherwise the railroad will probably 
lose most of its through traffic and become altaust entirely dependent upon its local 
business. 

The expert estimates that the cost of making the main-line standard-gauge, and 
other necessary improvements, including the building of the El Salto extension, will 
amount to about $10,200,000 United States currency ; that, within two years after 
these improvements are completed, the net earnings of the road will amount to about 
$4,600,000 Mexican currency, equal, at the present rate of exchange, to about 
$2,100,000 United States currency ; and that thereafter the net earnings will gradu- 
ally increase from year to year. 


A readjustment of the finances of the Mexican National Railroad Company there- 
ore becomes necessary in order to enable it to raise new capital to accomplish the 
above purposes, and to provide adequate means for present and future requirements. 


With these objects in view, the undersigned have formulated the Plan and Agree- 
ment of Readjustment, dated October 8, rgor, and have agreed to act as Readjust- 
ment Managers as stated therein. A syndicate has been formed by the undersigned 
to provide all the cash requirements under the Plan. 


The Plan of Readjustment has been approved by the Directors of the Mexican 
National Railway Company, Limited (of Lesion, who hold on deposit a very large 
majority of the Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. Second Morigage 
Series “A” and Series ‘‘B” Bonds, and its acceptance has been unanimously 
recommended by them to their certificate holders, 


The Plan of Readjustment provides for the creation of the following new 
securities — 
FIRST. 


$20,000,000 Prior Lien 4} per Cent. Cold Bonds, due 1926. 


These bonds will bear interest from October 1, 1901, free of all taxes, which the 
Company may be required to pay or retain therefrom, and are to be secured by a 
Mortgage or Deed of Trust upon all the railroad, terminals and equipment of the 
Mexican National Railroad Company, now owned or of which it or the new Com- 
pany may become possessed through the expenditure of the fund provided for in this 
readjustment, and also upon the securities of the Texas Mexican Railway Company. 
Including the proposed El Salto extension, the mileage would consist of about 953 
miles of standard-gauge track and about 452 miles of narrow-gauge track. 


The right will be reserved to increase the above issue by an amount not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for the general purposes of the Company under proper restrictions, but no 
bonds forming part of this increase are to be sold before January 1, 1904, except to 
meet any unexpected increase in the expenses in connection with making the road 
standard-gauge and building the proposed El Salto extension. 


The right will also be reserved to call in and redeem all or any part of the said 
Prior Lien Bonds upon six months’ notice at 105 per cent. and accrued interest. 


In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railroad, or if it 
should be found advisable to create a proprietary Company, the existing securities 
deposited under the Plan may be pledged under the Prior Lien Mortgage as security 
for the bonds issued thereunder until such lines of railroad shall be acquired by the 
sew Company, and subjected to the direct lien of the mortgage. 


The Prior Lien Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 


In partial exchange for existing bonds 


, i t . of eee one $10,779,000 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of Plan 


9,221,000 





$20,000,000 

——e 

To the extent that any of the new Bonds may not be used or required for the 

purposes above named provision will be made in the mortgage for their reservation 
for future issue undér proper restrictions. 


_ As to any further increase of this issue, reference is made to the paragraph regard- 
VE the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as stated 
W. 


belo 
SECOND, 
$15,000,000 First Consolidated Mortgage 4 per Cent. 
Cold Bonds, due 1951. 


These bonds will bear interest vom October 1, 1901, free of all taxes which the 

Ompany may be required to pay or retain therefrom, and are to be secured by 
mortgage upon all the railroad and properties covered by the Prior Lien Mortgage 
above mentioned, subject to the lien and conditions of that mortgage or Deed of 
eae and by a first lien on all property hereatter acquired or constructed other 
than that acquired or constructed under this Plan. 


The right will be reserved to increase the amount of these bonds by $15,000,000, 
pot pce $6,000,000 may be used for betterments and improvements of the railroad 
.Properties covered by the first consolidated mortgage, or for the acquisition of 
‘quipment for use thereon, at the rate of not exceeding $500,000 a year, and 


| 
| 





$9,000,000 thereof for acquisitions of new property and for extensions, at the rata 
cf not exceeding $10,000 per mile of standard-gauge line, or $7,500 per mile of 
narrow-gauge line, on which the consolidated mortgage will be a first lien and for 
no other purpose. 


_ The right will also be reserved to issue not to exceed $23,000,000 of these bonds, 
in addition to said $30,000,000 thereof, to retire, at or before maturity, an equal 
amount of the 4} per Cent. Prior Lien Bonds, bond for bond. 


In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railroad, or it 
should be found advisable to create a proprietary Company, the existing securities 
deposited under the Plan may be pledged under the first consolidated mortgage as 
security for the bonds issued thereunder, subject, however, to the lien of the mortgage 
securing the Prior Lien Bonds, until such lines of railroad shall be acquired by the 
new Company and subjected to the direct lien of the mortgage. 


The First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 
In partial exchange of existing securities 4 ove aa $11,404,687 50 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements 
of Plan ,.. ove ove ove ove ove ove ove 3:595;312 50 
$15,000,000 00 
To the extent that any of the new Bonds may not be used or required for the 
purposes above named provision will be made in the mortgage for their reservation 

for future issue under proper restrictions. 


As to any further increase of this issue, reference is made to the paragraph 
regarding the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as 
stated below. 

THIRD. 
$25,000,000 4 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


This stock will be entitled to receive non-cumulative dividends at a rate not to 
exceed 4 per cent. per annum, before the payment of any dividend on the Common 
Stock, and shali not be entitled to any dividends in excess of 4 per cent. per annum. 


This stock will be applied as follows :— 








In partial exchange for existing securities ... or fs ee $20,663,625 

Purchased by Syadicate to provide cash requirements of Plan... 1,000,000 
In compensation for surrender of all rights of the Mexican 
National Construction Company, its successors or transferee, 
under their agreements with the Mexican National R.R. 
Company, heretofore acquired by Speyer & Company and 

associates (purchased by Syndicate) vee ee os ove 1,400,000 

$23,063,625 

For contingencies (any surplus to new Company)... ove vee 1,930,375 


$25,000,000 
As to any further increase of this issue, reference is made to the paragraph regarding 
the acquisition of the Mexican International Railroad Company, as stated below. 


FOURTH. 
$33,350,000 Common Stock. 


This stock will be applied in exchange for existing Capital Stock at the rate of 
dollar for dollar. 


Provision for acquisition of Mexican International Railroad Compy. 


The right will be reserved to issue in addition to the bonds and stock above 
specified, not to exceed $7,000,000 of the New First Consolidated Mortgage 4 Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds, and not to exceed $7,000,000 of the New 4 Per Cent. Non-Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of the new Company, so as to provide means for acquiring 
securities of the Mexican International Railroad Company (which shall include at 
least a majority of the capital stock of that Company) in case the Readjustment 
Managers or the new Company shall consider such acquisition advisable. 


Provision is also to be made in the mortgages securing the New Prior Lien 4} Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds and the New First Consolidated 4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds that, 
in case the Readjustment Managers or the new Company after such acquisition of 
the controlling interest in the Mexican International Railroad Company deem it 
advantageous to unify the bonded debts of the Mexican International Railroad 
Company and of the new (Mexican National Railroad) Company, the latter may 
issue such additional amounts of either or both classes of its bonds as may be 
necessary for the purpose of taking up, bond for bond, the corresponding classes of 
the then existing mortgage bonds of the Mexican International Railroad Company. 


Voting Trust. 


In order to establish such control of the new Company as shall secure a satis 
factory management of the property for a period of years, both classes of stock of the 
new Company (except such shares as may be disposed of to qualify Directors) shall 
be vested in three Voting Trustees, who shall be appointed on or before completion 
of Readjustment by the Readjustment Managers for five years, and for such further 
period (if any) as shall elapse before the Preferred Stock shall have paid 4 per cent. 
cash dividends per annum for two successive years, although the Voting Trustees in 
their discretion may deliver the stock at an earlier date, as provided in the Trust 








(Continued on next page.) 
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MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY READJUSTMENT. 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Agreement. Inthe meanwhile the Voting Trustees are to deliver their Certificates 


in the usual form. ae ; . 
The basis of Exchange of Existing Bonds is shown in the following table :— 








Eacu $1,000 wiLt RECEIVE— 





Voting Trust 


Exisz1nc Boxps anp Stock to 
BE DEPOSITED. 


per Cent. 
gage 
Gold Bonds. 


Cash. 


2 


New 4} 


Prior Lien 
Gold Bonds. 
New 4 per Cent. 
4 per Cent. 
Preferred Stock. 
Certificates 
for New Common 
Stock 


Mort 


First Consolidated 
Voting Trust 
Certificates for New 





Mexican National Railroad Company *$00.09 
6 per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior ¢ *4$15.00 } $1,000 
Lien) Gold Bonds due 1927 ... «J 


Mexican National —— Company 
6 per Cent. Second Mortgage Series 
“A” Bonds due 1917 «ss ove owe | $$21 88) — | $937.50] $625 _ 

Mexican National Railroad Company 
6 per Cent. Second Mortgage Series 
‘*B’? Bonds due 1917 oes $900 “= 

Mexican National Railroad Company 
6 per Cent. Income Mortgage Bonds 
ue 1937 eevee coe cee cee one $300 -~ 

Mexican National Railroad Company 
Capital Stock (Voting Trust Certi- 


EE EE Sent iy Fe $1,000 























* Payable on the Plan being declared operative. 
+ Frovided they are deposited within thirty days from the date hereof. 
+ Payable on completion of the Readjustment. 

Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) 
Gold Bonds, due 1927, must carry all coupons (or claims for interest on registered 
bonds) maturing on and after December 1, 1901. 

Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. Second Mortgage Series ‘‘ A” 
Bonds due 1917. must carry all coupons (or claims for interest on registered bonds) 
maturing on and after March 1, 1891 (the latter coupon half paid). 

The new bonds delivered under the Plan will bear interest from October 1, tgot. 

Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage (Prior 
Lien) Bonds, due 1927, deposited under the Plan will, on the Plan being declared oper- 
ative, receive in cash §20 per bond of $1,000, being 6 per cent. interest thereon from 
June 1, 1901, to October 1, 1901, and also provided they are deposited within thirty 
days from the date hereof, a bonus of $15 per bond of $1,000, im addition to the Bond 
to which they are entitled upon completion of the Readjustment as hereinafter 
stated. In connection with the accomplishment of the Plan of Readjustment, the 
right to call in and redeem the said Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per 
Cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) Bonds at par and accrued interest, may be exer- 


cised. 

Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 Per Cent. Second Mortgage 
Series ‘‘A’’ Bonds deposited under the Plan will receive, with the new securities 
upon the completion of the Readjustment, $21.88 in cash per bond of $1,000, being 
equal to 4 per cent. interest from March 1, 1gor, to October 1, rgor, on the face value 
of the new bonds, to which they are entitled as above stated. 

Position of the New Company. 
(United States Currency.) 
The annual fixed charges after readjustment (it is estimated) will be :— 
Four-and-a-half per cent. on $20,000,000 Prior Lien Gold 





Bonds ... soe ae woo aes see one siaal ses $900,000 
Four per cent. on $1g,000,000 First Consolidated Mortgage 

Gold Bonds ... ove ove one ove vee ove ove 600,cco 

$1,500,000 

The net earnings for the year ending December 31, 1900, wer, —= 

according to the Annual Report of the Company $1,208,634 


To which may be added items for capital and other extra- 
ordinary expenditures which had to be charged to operating 
expenses or against current income, but are properly charge- 
able to capital account (according to the statement of the 
President of the Company, confirmed by Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co.) ... we eee ave ia 


363,932 
$1,572,566 
Baas ds 


Estimated net earnings after the railroad has been made 
standard-gauge, the proposed El Salto extension built and 
other improvements accomplished oe wee ois eee $2,100,000 


It thus appears that the fixed charges of the new Company will, on completion of 
the Readjustment, be well within the net earnings of the property. 

Messrs. Speyer & Company, of New York, will act as Depositary under the Plan, 
and Messrs. Speyer Brothers, of London, and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Erothers, 
of Amsterdam, will act as their Agents in Europe for the purpose of receiving 
deposits. Ali holders of Bonds and Stock may deposit their securities on and after 
October 12, 1901, either with Messrs. Speyer & Company at their office, 30, Broad 
Street, in the City of New York, or with their Agents, Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7, Lothbury, London, E.C., and Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam, 
and will receive Readiustment Certificates of Devosit therefor. 

Deposited securities will be placed with The Central Trust Company of New 
York, or its agents in Europe, as Custodian. 

Application will be made in due course to list such Certificates of Deposit upon 
the New York, London, and Amsterdam Stock Exchanges. 

Participation under the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities, as above, within such time as may be fixed 
by the Readjustment Managers, and the Plan will embrace only securities <o 
deposited. Copies of the Agreement and Plan of Readjustment are now ready for 
distribution, and all security holders are invited to obtain them from the undersigned 
or their Amsterdam Agency, as all depositors are bound thereby, without regard to 
this circular, and the Plan and Agreement set forth in details many features which it 
is impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are of much importance to 
security holders. 

We believe that the proposed Readjustment is fair to all interests and advantageous 
to the holders of the Bonds and Shares, and we urge prompt acceptance and deposit 
of the securities. 

SPEYER & CO., 30, Broad Street, New York, VR “= 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 27, Pine Street, New York, | Readjustment 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7, Lothbury, London, E.C., Managers. 

Lonpon, October 12, 1901 
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NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, 
FIRST IMPRESSION Exhausted on Publication, 
SECOND IMPRESSION Nearly Ready, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE, Crown 8vo, 6g, 


DEEP SEA 
PLUNDERINGS: 


A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS,, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “The Log of a Sea Waif,” 
“The Men of the Merchant Service,” &c, 








MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON OCTOBER 25th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The New Rector,” “A Gentleman of France,” “The 
Castle Inn,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 





A MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CONNOISSEUR. 


No. 2, OCTOBER ISSUE, NOW ON SALE. 
REPRINT OF FIRST NUMBER. A 
In consequence of the large demand for No. 1 (September issue) 
of “THE CONNOISSEUR,” it has been decided to issue a THIRD 


EDITION. All those desiring Copies are requested to place their 
Orders with their Booksellers or Newsagents immediately, 


THE CONNOISSEUR. 


In the event of any difficulty in obtaining October Number, 
write to 
“THE CONNOISSEUR” OFFICES, 
37 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


BATTALION’S POLITICAL LETTERS ON THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 


By A SOUTH AFRICAN, 
1s. net. 
BOOKMAN.—* They appear to be written with real inside knowledge, and 


* 2 


display common-sense and keen observation, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


POEMS: 


CHIEFLY LYRIC AND ELEGIAC. 
By ARTHUR MUNBY, 


Author of “Dorothy,” “Vulgar Verses,” “Susan,” &c, 








4to, gilt top, 5s, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO,, Ltd, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


THE CRISIS: a Quarterly Review. 


ConTENTs of No. 4, OCTOBER, 1901, 
Tue DECLINE OF THE FITTEST: ANTI-NATURAL SELECTION. 
Tue Decay OF PARLIAMENT. By A. G. S. 
THE DEGRADATION OF ENGLAND. 
THE FRAUDULENT PETITION TO THE QUEEN, 
Nores. ‘ 
Tue FATHERLAND, 





By Ernest B. Rose. 


Price 6d. ; by post, 73d. 


Copies of Nos, 1, 2, and 3 may still be had, price 73d. each post-free, The for 
2 P 
nuinbers bound in cloth, 4s. post-free, 


London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


— 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
R. D, and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World, 
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APPEAL AND REPORT OF 


THE ETHICAL LECTURERS’ FUND COMMITTEE, 








Ix orper to explain to those who have not seen our former 
statement as to the objects of the Pund, we reprint from our 
appeal of 1899 the following :— 


This appeal for funds arises from a conviction on our part 
that a great national good might be done by a thorough 
teaching and preaching of moral principles among the 
people, and by the founding of Ethical Societies for that 
purpose throughout the country. 

It would be the primary aim of such Societies to contribute 
to the diffusion of a stronger spirit of justice and a keener 
sense of the responsibilities, political, social, and domestic, 
incumbent upon every member of the community. 

The teaching and preaching of the vital relations ‘of 
morality to the whole of life, and the founding of societies 
for this end, can be entrusted only to men and women of 
more than average ability, of thorough education, and of 
well-tried character. If such teachers and preachers can be 
secured, it will in most cases be natural and desirable that 
all their time and energy should be absorbed in this work. 
They must, therefore, be paid like other teachers. We now 
appeal to the public for funds, from which we could assign 
small but adequate salaries to such applicants as, in our 
judgment, were fitted for the work. 

As to the intellectual equipment of candidates, we should 
require as the mimimum of education a University honours 
degree (or its equivalent), but consider it desirable that they 
should also have pursued a three years’ course of post- 
graduate study (or its equivalent) ; as it seems to us impor- 
tant thats the educational standard of Ethical lecturers 
should be kept as high as possible, not only in order to draw 
the men of best intellect and command the respect of the 
public to whom we appeal for financial support, but also 
because of tha peculiar nature of the task to be assigned 
them. In either case it would be desirable that such candi- 
dates for the first three years be counted as probationers, 
and not as permanently appointed lecturers. 

Besides those who had attained the standard which we 
have mentioned, however, we should consider the application 
of persons who showed the requisite ability, but whose 
education had not yet reached the minimum demanded. Such 
applicants, if approved, would be required to pursue their 
studies further, and would receive from us a scholarship 
rather than a lectureship. 

Besides having attained to a standard of intellectual 
equipment, it would be necessary for applicants to give 
evidence also of moral fitness and of a general practical 
capacity for the work. 

Candidates would not be required to profess any belief or 
disbelief in any theological or philosophical creed. They 
would equally undertake that their Ethical teaching should 
not be based upon an acceptance or rejection of any such 
creed by their hearers. No candidate would be required to 
profess himself a socialist or an individualist, but he would 
be understood to accept the principle that all social improve- 
ment is essentially dependent upon the development of a 
higher moral standard of character. 

Candidates would be expected to agrea with the General 
aims of the Union of Ethica! Societies. * 

We hope that readers who approve the enterprise we here 
undertake will not delay in responding to our appeal. Not 
only is there an unconscious need for Ethical teaching and 
Ethical Societies, but there is already a large and growing 
demand. Societies existing in various parts of the country, 
under various naines, complain that they cannot find lec- 
turers who will present the Ethical aspects of social and 
individual life, and of literature, science, politics, and 
religion. If it be said that these Societies should themselves 
provide the means of payment for their own lecturers, we 
agree, but desire to point out that few of them are in a posi- 
tion to command the undivided services of such lecturers, 
and that, though we hope much wi!! be done by combination, 
there will still be need of a central fund such as is suggested 
above, and the guarantee which a grant from it wil! give the 
public of the suitability of lecturers, 


The Committee reports that in May, 1S99, it issued, in the 
form of a leaflet, an appeal for Funds, containing an expla- 





_ * According to the Constitution adopted by the Union of Ethical Societies 
in June, 1901, its General Aims are :— 
(2) By purely natural and human means to help men to love, kuow, and 
do the right. 
(6) To emphasize the moral factor in all personal, social, political, 
national, and international relations. 
(c) Bo affirm that moral ideas and the moral life are independent of 
beliefs as to the ultimate nature of things andas to a life after death. 
(d) To assist in developing the science of ethics. 


nation of the objects cf the Committee. It also printed 
the same appeal as an advertisement in several weekly 
journals and in the Times. n response it received a few 
donations and subscriptions, as will be seen in our financial 
statement. But not enough money was thus obtained to 
establish a lectureship of any kind. During the remainder of 
1899 and of 1900, chiefly on account of the excessive drain upon 
the purses of our friends due to the war in South Africa, we 
made no further attempt to get money; but in June of this year 
we renewed our activity by appealing through personal corre- 
spondence to known sympathisers with the Ethical movement. 
The result has been very encouraging. The amount already 
paid in or promised comes to nearly £1,800, Out of this amount 
the Committee has assigned lectureships of £150 each for three 
years* to Mr. Joseph McCabe, Mr. Gustav Spiller, and Mr. 
William Sanders, and a lectureship for one year* of £150 to 
Miss Zona Vallance. The Committee has also voted £50 for one 
year* to the Treasurer of the South London Ethical Society as a 
fee for Mr. H. H. Quilter in the capacity of superintendent, 
teacher, and organiser of the South London Ethical Sunday 
School. It has likewise voted £52 for one year* to the 
Treasurer of the Union of Ethical Societies as a fee for 
Miss Florence Winterbottom, the Secretary to the Council of the 
Union of Ethical Societies. The ready response with which friends 
have met our appeals for money leads us to expect cordial sup- 
port in the effort which we ara about to make to establish three 
Ethical Lectureships to be named after Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Sidgwick, and Thomas Huxley. We hore to make these lecture- 
ships permanent. We earnestly solicit the support and co- 
operation of all persons who approve the aims and methods of 
the Ethical movement. 

The lamented death of Professor Sidgwick, who was a member 
of our Committee, has been a great loss in influence and prestige 
to our undertaking; but we hope soon to add to our Committee 
the names of several distinguished men. 

Lustin StepHen, Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, 22 Hyde 
Park Gate, London, S.W. 

A. Vernon Harcourt, Cowley Grange, Oxford. 

G. F. Stout, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

J. H. Murruzap, University, Birmingham. 

Sranton Coir, Hon. See.,30 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W. 

Cheques should be forwarded to Mr. Lesuiz Srepnen, 22 
Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W., or to the Ethical Lecturers’ 
Fund, National Provincial Bank, 208 Piccadilly, London, W. 








THE ETHICAL LECTURERS’ FUND. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS AccOUNT FROM May 5ru, 1899, ro OcTower 5rg, 1901- 
Dr. £ s. a.| Cr. 
To Subscriptions received as By Salary of Lecturer ......... 37 10 
per printed list ..........08 ¢02 16 O} ,, Advertising ...............00 
» Printing of Circulars and 
BUEN i civninsmemns Se 
} ROR eoaes ons cccanie.cciagtes 2 
», Cash at National Provin- 
| eial Bank of England 




















































| aut inhand ...... 96 10 3 
£762 16 0; £762 16 O 
Examined with the Books and Vouchers of the Fund and found correct. 
October 7th, 1901. Artucr G. West, Charierel Accountant. 
| 
| 
| LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1899, | P. Molteno, Esq. .............. 50°00 0 
W. Simpson, Esq........c0c00-0 3 3 0| R. Wetzlar, Es —- Ww 0 0 
A. Carpenter, Esq « 100 Miss M. Wetzlar . 2 00 
Thos. Adams, Esq © 5 O| Miss D. Wetzlar 200 
| J. L. Paton, Esq. 1 1 O| fH. Haes,. Esg....... 220 
| *A, Vernon Harcourt, Esq, 5 0 0; W. Simpson, Es i 6 0 
} tCharles Rowley, Esq. ......... y.2 | M. Deshumbert, Esq.. 200 

tMiss Thorbjorn....... Hi 010 0| Thomas Adams, Esq. 01 U0 

IM. Deshumbert, Esgq.. 1 0 0; G. J. Wild, Esg. .... 220 
Israel Davis, Esq..... 1 0 O| Chas. Rowley, Esq. . 100 

| *Mrs. Philpot ....... 2 2 0} Miss Thorbjorn................... 1 0 0 
| T. Allsop, Esq .... 5 0 O|+Nrs. Anstruther Thomson 10 0 0 
| =E. S. Hartland, Esq 1 1 O| E.S. Hartland, Esq. ......... 2.2 0 
George Tweedy, Esy.. 1 1 O|} Mrs. Philpot .......... 440 
| +Charles Owen, Esq.. 2 0 O|} Charles Owen, Esq os 3h @ 
| Miss M. Bateson i 1 O| A. Vernon Harcourt, Esq... 10 0 0 
H. Seal, Esq. . 5 0 0| tGeorge Anderson, Esq. 1” VU O 
G. J. Wild, Esq. . .. 1 1 OQ} +tGeorge Tweedy, Esq. ~ aa ¢ © 
William Whyte, Esq.......... 3 3 O/} +I. Seligman, Dsq. ...... . W000 
1901. | [Herbert Spencer, Esq. ...... 10 0 O 
| +The Earl of Dysart ............ 150 0 0} _ 
John P. Thomasson, Esq.... 150 0 0| £762 16 O 


* Five years. + Three years. ¢ Annually. 
Lesiiz Srepuen, Hon. Treas, 


Sranton Corr, Hon. Sec, 








* The Committee hopes to be able to continue these appointments after the 
periods here specified. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM.—ETHICAL 

To Mr, Lustre SterHen, Hon, Treasurer, 22 Hyde Park 

Dear Sir,—I hereby promise to subscribe £  . =: 2a 
frst subscription to be paid for the year ending Michaelmas, 1 


fe 


BAQNGLUTE cee. cesesesse eee 






Address 
[* Please state here the number of years,] 


Date PITITETIRTTITTETITTIL ILLITE 


LECTURERS’ FUND COMMITTEE. 
Gate, London, S.W. 
year for...............% years to the Ethical Lecturers’ Fund, the 


Ree ee eee ee eee e meee ee eee Fer ee eeeeeerenees 
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No. 105. OCTOBER, 1901. Price 6 


THOS. DE LA RUE & 60,’S 
LIST. 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. Illustrated 


by numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ TarBart.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, Handsomely printed 
in Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d. net. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By ‘“‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. Stated and Explained, and _ its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By “ HeLLespont.” 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED ; OR, PRAC- 


TICAL BRIDGE, By W. Datron. 





Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game, by ‘‘ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “Bapsworts.”—Also THE POCKET 

GUIDE TO BRIDGE, by “Boaz.” 6d. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
9th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 

New Edition (24th), with the New Code of Laws 
(revised 1900). 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘“CavEeNDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Seventh Edition, carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennzrt, Re- 
tired Champion. Edited by ‘* CavenpIsu.” 

With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. net. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. 


~ Portland and Turf Clubs. 
on the Game by ‘* CAVENDISH.” 


Adopted by 


With a Treatise 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
ndsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ Cavenpisu.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, ls. 6d. net. 


Ld 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game by ‘* CavENDISH.” 


CARD GAMES by ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 


Price 6d. each net. American Leads (8vo), 
Pocket Series: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; 
Leads ; Rules for Second Hand ; Rules for Third 





Hand. Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bé- 
zique. Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. 
Spoil-Five. Calabrasella. Sixty-six. 





Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, giltextra, 3s, 6d, net. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 
Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientitic and 


Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game.— 
*“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. net. 











Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. Gd, net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by James Chay, 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, Xc., for 1902, in 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, ‘‘FINGER,” ‘ THUMB,” & 
«“PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the New 
* DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 











Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 


a | titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU: 


BROWNE'S 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Auice PERRIN. 


Price 6s. 
DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. ; 
Price 6s, 
““MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE CASE OF A MAN WITH 
HIS WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE CHERIE. 
By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. Price is. net. 


During October Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 
will publish the following Books :— 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 
By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Perer Fraser. Price 6s, 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s, 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the Windsor Magazine). 
Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from 
many Literary Celebrities. Price ls, 


READY DURING NOVEMBER. 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. | te 
UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. is 


Illustrated. 
ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Litd., 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
TRE BHCK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91°/ 
Jo 


aD 
~ 


910°/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
“2 lo repayable on demand, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicl 


liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been s 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, Xe. 
Dr. J. COLLIS 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical 'lest 





BROWNE'S 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


CRITICISM AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLEs, 
FatuErR Hecker AND AMERICANISM, 
THe LiverrooL CaTHEDRAL ScHEME. 
JoHN GAMBOLD, PorT anpD Moravian Bisyop 
Sa ve or Mapame DE S£vienk. 3 

HE Hoty Evcuarist: aN Historicat Ixoy 

Part II. » Isquier, 
THE UNITED FREE CuHURCH OF ScorLanp, 
Tur ALFRED LITERATURE AND ComMemoratioy, 
EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT, q 
BisHor WEstTcort, 
Ssor? Norices. 
London: 
Sporriswoove & Co., Ltd., New Street Syuare, 


Just published.—4 vols. royal 8vo, £4 4s., bound, 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN Lay. 
GUAGES. By Muret-Sanpers. Muret. 
Sanders’ Encyclopedic Dictionary is the latest, 
largest, and by far the most comprehensive of 
ali English-German Dictionaries, and specially 
adapted for the use of scientific and literary 
students. 
Berlin: Langenscheidtsche Buchhandlung, 

London: H. GREVEL and CO., and all Booksellers 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, ‘ 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
id. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





FNHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, 





Incorporated 1880, 


soeeee eel ,500,000 
850,000 
3,000,000 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .............00. Sie 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ave also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


DWHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








—————— ——s 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 
y in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 


doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 


worn to.—See th Times, July 13th, 1804. 
CHLORODYNE. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac 


CHLORODYNE 
DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


imony accompanies each bottle. 


Soir Manvuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s, 14d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
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UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 
LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 





TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 








In 10 Volumes, Blue Linen, with Morocco Label, Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top; or Blue 
Linen, with Artistic Design by Paul Woodroffe, Gilt Top. Either Style, 10s. 6d. net per 
Volume. 

The Unique Series of roo PHOTOGRAVURES here given include all the Notable 
Men and Women of the last Brilliant Epoch of Scottish National Life. By Kind Permis- 
sion of the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT, the whole of the Fine Collection of Portraits 
at ABBOTSFORD (never before reproduced) has been placed at the disposal of the 
Publishers. A Complete List is given in the Prospectus, which may be had on Application 


The Text adopted is that of the Revised Edition published in 1839, in 10 Volumes. 
The Corrections and Emendations which were made by Lockhart in the Condensed Life 
published in 1848 will be given in Footnotes, 


The Paper and Type are the same as used for “THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 
ORDERS NOW BEING RECEIVED. SPECIMEN VOLUMES AT° THE BOOKSELLERS’, 





Edinburgh: T. C. and E. CG, JACK. 


THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY 


UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH STEVENSON.” 











THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES AND IS BEING 
RAPIDLY EXHAUSTED. 


In 48 Volumes, Buckram, Red Morocco Label, Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top. Printed by 
Constable. In Large Type, on Pure Rag Paper, price 6s. per Volume net. 


Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece and a full and scholarly Glossary. 
The Portraits embrace about 20 authentic Portraits of Sir Walter Scott (some never before 
reproduced), Portraits of Prototypes of Characters and of Historical Personages portrayed 
in the Novels—a unique Collection. The Portraits in this Edition and in the “ Edinburgh 
Lockhart” have been selected by Mr. J. L. CAW, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


VOLUMES I.-XII. NOW PUBLISHED. 


“It is an edition with which Ruskin would have been delighted.”—S¢ James's Gazette. 


MAY BE SEEN AT ALL THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS’. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK. 
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CILBERT PARKER'S NEW NOVEL 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RIGHT or WAY: 


By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of “The Lane That Had No Turning,” &e. 


Literaturs.—** Mr. Gilbert Parker has presented us with many 
pictures of the life of French Canada, painting into them with 
masterly touch its old-world grace, its gaiety, its pathos, its 
simplicity, its devotion to sentiment, its heroisms, littie and great; 
but he has given us nothing better than those contained in ‘ THE 
RIGHT OF WAY.’ The central figure is the figure dear to romance 
—and dear to us allin its appeal to the heart and the imagination.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY: 


Arucyrum.—* Mr. Gilbert Parker apologises to his readers for 
appearing to disregard a statement made in ‘The Lane That Had 
No Turning,’ to the effect that that tale was the last which he should 
write about French Canada, and explains that ‘The Right of Way’ 
was written first, so that he has only broken his promise to the eye. 
The statement was one which many readers will regret, and they 
will regret it the more when they have read the story which has 
just been published. Charley Steele is a notable addition to fiction. 
Tbe struggle between the Chaudiére tailor (for such he becomes) 
and the Montreal barrister is finely imagined and consistently indi- 
eated. The romance is full of exciting things. It isa fine story, 
closely interesting. Charley Steele is almost worthy to make a 
ternion of tailors with Alton Locke and Evan Harrington.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Sketcu.—‘*‘A great and splendid figure. In pure literary ecrafts- 
manship Mr. Parker has few equals, and in deft presentment of 
strong, gripping, dramatic situations, none. The book is certain 
to command success, both on account of the power of the story, 
considered merely as a tale, and also because of the artistry with 
which it is written. A really great and moving book.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


MORE THAN 80,060 COPIES SOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, 








and Bookstalls. 


—_—— 


THE GREAT WORLO OF LONDON. 


A New Book of the People and the 
Life of the World’s Greatest Capita), 





PART I. READY OCTOBER 23rd, 
price 7d. net, of 


LIVING LONDON: 


Its Work and its Play, its Humour and its 
Pathos, its Sighis and its Scenes, 
Edited by 
GEORGE R. SIMS. 


With many hundreds of Illustrations from Photographs expressly 
taken for this work, and Drawings by leading Artists. 


To be published Fortnightly. Part 2 ready November 6th, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE GIANT’S GATE. By Max Pempenroy, 


[Now ready. 


THE LAIRD’S LUCK, and other Fireside 


Tales. By A. T. QuILLER-Covcu (« Q”). 6s. [Now ready. 


A MAN OF MILLIONS. By Samver R, 


KerIGuTLey, M.A.,LU.D. 6s. [Now ready. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE. By 


ALLEN UPWARD. 68. [Now ready. 


LEPIDUS THE CENTURION. A Roman 


of To-day. By EDwiIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the 
Pheenician.” 6s, [Ready next week, 


THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. By Marcvzrie 


Bryant. With 4 full-page Illustrations,’ 6s. 
[Ready shortly. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S| MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TWENTIETH eee; Revised and considerably Enlarged by the addition 
“The Thirty-nine Articles,” &c. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, 


and Contents. By Canon Evan DanIEL. 700 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 
“ Most valuable.”"—Guardian (Second Notice). 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, $ 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INGE- 


LOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. With Photogravure Portrait. 
“It is obvious that the writer was we!l qualified......It is refreshing to turn 
to a life so singularly retired and so absolutely free from all desire to stand in 
the glare of public notice.’’— World. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY TWELLS, late Hon. 


Canon of Peterborough. By the Very Rev. W. C. Palen 4M, Dean of Peter- 
borough. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL. By 


the Rev. J. P. F. Davipsoy. With Short Memoir by his Son, ARTHUR F. 
Davipsox. With a crown 8yo, cloth boards, és. 


rown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Hocxixe. A Volume of Essays 
contributed by the late BisHor or Du RHAM: bogrer: Gone, Scorr HoLtani Dd, 
and S. A. Barnetr; Revs. A. L. Litiey, A. Cuan DLER, T. C. Fry, and 
Percy DeaRMER. 
“ An excellent book, consisting of a series of short and stizring addresses by 
well-known Churchmen.’ ene World. 


own 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLAY AND POLITICS, Recollections of 


Malaya. By an OLp Resipenr. 
“Told with humour, and all first hand,”—Literature. 


Demy &vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


LAITY iN COUNCIL. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical and Social Problems 
BY LAY MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

This Volume includes :—The Church and the Nation. G. E. Mead.—Dis- 
establishment. A. W. Crickmay.—Concurrent Endowment. J. M. Ludlow.-- 
The Work of Laymen in the Parish. E. A. Ford.—The Work of Women. 
L. Creighton.—Brotherhoods. H. W. Hill.—Ritual. G. W. E. Russell.—Church 
Courts. G. J. Talbot.—The Church and the Drama. Ben Greet.—Temperance 
Work. F. Shkerlock.—The Labour Movement. A. T. Gordon-Beveridge.— 
Labour Conciliation and Arbitration. S. B. Boulton.—Women in Industrial 
Work. M.S. Grew.—Dangerous Trades. G. M. Tuckwell. 

‘Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of 
vital importance to the Chureh.”—Church Quarterly Review. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., London. 








LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 16s. 

This interesting volume of reminiscences goes back a long 
way into the century just closed. The author was born in 
1821, and her parents and grandparents had taken their 
share in the public affairs of their day, so that the book con- 
tains ample justification for its title. It is full of anecdotes 
and entertaining episodes, and throws new side-lights upon 
several important historical events in the shape of poe 
recollections by those who took k part in them. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By 


BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT. A Short Life 


of St. Vincent de Paul. By JamMES ADDERLEY, Author of 
“Stephen Remarx,” &c. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Cuarizs 
Marson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, 
with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. oe 

FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 
By James ADDERLEY. With Photograyure Fronti-p‘cce, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
BACCA QUEEN. By Tueopora 


T° 

WILSON. 6s. 
MR. ELLIOTT. By Isazerza O. Forp. 6s. 
THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By E. 


M. BALFouR BROWNE. 6s. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


By MauRIcE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s. net. 
[Third Edition now ready. 
Spectator.—* Exquisite in literary style.” 
Pali Mail Gazette.—*‘ The book of truth and wonder.” 


THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT, 


And other Essays. By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of JModern 
Mysticism. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. 
From the Origin to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1204. 
By F. C. Hopason, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 2 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN IDLER’S CALENDAR. 


Open-Air Sketches and Studies. By G. L, APPERSON, 
Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. 


Descriptive Passages Chosen by CAROLINE TH. WurTzBura. 
The First Series deals with Men and Women, Animals, Trees 
and Plants. Crown 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 
gilt, 2s. Gd. each net. [Pensées Series. 


TRANSFIGURATION, 


Andother Poems. By CATHERINE BLUNT and JOHN FIELDING. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


PANSIES. 


A volume of Poems by ENNIS May. 


Feap. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HEARTS IN REVOLT. 


A Novel dealing with the Strugyle between Religion and Love. 
By Henry GILBERT, Autbor of “Of Necessity.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—* A novel of great beauty...... There is much subtlety in its 


const?uction.”” ; . 2 , ’ 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Extremely interesting, both in conception and exe- 
cution.” 


YOUTH GOES A-MARKETING. 


A Story of Cornish Life. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
“ Ezekiel’s Sin.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Morning Post.— Told with considerable skill.” 

Academy.—* A powerful story with strong characterisation,” 


MALICIOUS FORTUNE. 


By STELLA M. DiRIne. 
Queen.—“An exciting story...... Cleverly put together.” 
Literary World.—** A perfect piece of plot construction,” 


SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldzea. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor Masrrro. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Sarce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map 
and over 470 Illustratious, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 48s, 

(This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines. has been thoroughly 
tevised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent research 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories tounde:t 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. | 

[Nearly Ready. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of Clement 


of Alexandria, entitled ‘‘ Who is the Rich Man that is Being Saved?” By 
the Rev. P, MorpaunT Barnarp. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the late Rev. E.L. Currs, D.D. Withan Appeudix bringiug the book up 
to the end of 1900. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ The volume is likely to make good its title of a ‘handy book.’ "—Times. 
**This, which is one of the best known of Dr. Cutts’ numerous and admir- 
able works, has proved itself an indispensable compauion to thousands of 

Churchmen.”—Church Bells. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. By the late Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 





“The book before us is a perfect mine of curious and interesting information 
and the materials are arranged with great skill and judgment. The resultisa 
graphic picture of the ordinary religious life of mediwval Kngland such as, for 
fulness and general accuracy, is to be found nowhere else.” Guardian. 

“Exactly the sort of book with which every parsonage und every parish 
library in England ought to be furnished.”—Church Times. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 
1 to 6°5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 
of all Nebulz and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in 
Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HERMANN 
J. Kurix. Translated by Epuunp McCuioure, M.A., M.R.LA., F.L.S. With 
18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec., brought up to 1900, as far as text 
is concerned), Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s, 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 
History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the preseut day. By EpmunD 
McCivre, M.A., M.R.LA., F.L.S. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides 
some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text, 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

‘*Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern - missionary 
records will tind abundant materials in it for their assistance.” —Guardian, 

‘*A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this Atias.’’—Academy. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Sounding the Ocean 
of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston in December, 1898, by A. LawkENcE Rorcu, S.B., A.M, Small 
post 8vo, with numerous LUlustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





THE PASHA. 


By Daisy Hucu Pryce, Author of “ Valda Hanem.” 
of the Armenian Massacres. 
Academy.—* This story certainly offers an uncommon plot.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘* Recommended for its excellence as a story, and for its 
charming realisation of Oriental life.’”’ 


SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS. | 


Taken at Random on a Trip through the World. By CoTsrorD | 
Dick. With Portrait, crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WONDERS IN MONSTERLAND. 
Adventures with Some of the Animals which Inhabited the | 
Earth Thousands of Years Ago. By E. D. Cumine. With 52 | 
Illustrations (4 in Colour) and Cover by J. A, SHEPHERD. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

} 


BIRD PICTURES. | 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations and a Designed Cover in Colours. | 
By Sara M. FALLoN, Author of “ An Animal Alphabet Book.” 

The Text by ALICE WHITBY, with 2 Note by Professor P. J. | 
Wuite, Demy 4to, Pictured Cover, 3s. 6d. 


A Story | 


The Young England Library. 
Edited by G. A. B. Dewar, B.A. 
In crown 8vo volumes, with specially Designed Cover, at 6s. each. | 
The Sudjects will include :— 
1. The Achievements by Sea and Land of Heroie Britons. 
2. Popular and Useful Pursuits in and cut of Doors. 
3. The Summer and Winter Games; Natural History. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. 


By Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, M.A., of Winchester Colleze. With 39 Illustra- | 
tious by Morris WILLIAMS, ard 4 in Colour by T. B. Stoney. | 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 


By J. Knox Laveuton, M.A., Author of “ Nelson and his Companions in 
Arms,” &. With $2 Full-page Ulustrations and 7 Plans of Battles, 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. W.C, 


| and implications of modern science. 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of 


ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. The Machinery of the 
serse: Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenowena. By A. E. 
A.B., A.M., M.E.. Pi.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft'’s College, 


mall post Svo, with several Diagrams, cloth bourds, 2s, 














USA. S 


| MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations of Physical Scieuce. By A. E. Dotuaar, A.B. AM, M_E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics, ‘lutt’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by 
Professor ALFRED LopeGE. Illustrated, crown Svo, clvih beards, 5s. 








“‘ Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 

Professor Dolb 3 pages are eminently 
dera physics is lucid, 

juteresting, exhaustive, and, for the most part, comvineiug. —Litervature. 
















THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


THE S.P.C.K. 
ENCYCLOP4DIC DICTIONARY 


Consisting of 5,336 Pages, Imperial Svo, 


; aa 
| Is the largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words. It is an easier, simpler, 


handier Dictionary thanany other, and isan ENCYCLOPEDIA as well. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY: 


Its compreheusiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. : 
“The Eucyclopedic Dictiouary,” by combining in cue all these special 


| Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of 


mou ’ 
shness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. : 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The uuinerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, 





| are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the 
| text. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 
In 7 Vols., cloth, 25s. ; half-bound, 3s, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,* On receipt of a post-card Mr. Unwin will furnish the address of 
a local Bookseller where any of his books may be examined. 





THE FINEST ART-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L. 


Vituani. The Story of his Life, together with 75 Reproduc- 
tions of his Pictures in Half-Tone and Photogravure. In box, 
£1 Is. net. 

Giovanni Segantini is perhaps the only artist who succeeded in 
truly rendering the spirit and pathos of the High Alps. With 
little or no artistic education, save for a few courses in drawing at 
the Milan Academy, he owed his artistic development and success 
entirely to his own unaided efforts. His life as an artist was spent 
first among the “Prealpi” of Lombardy, where he painted the 
lives and labours of the peasants among whom he lived, and then 
among the snow-fields and glaciers of the Grisons. His pictures 
were kept in iron cases scattered about on the mountain side, and 
he went to work, now at one, now at another, according to the 
effects. He worked in the open air summer and winter, even when 
the snow was several feet deep, and his colours froze as he laid 
them on the canvas. His last illness was contracted while painting 
his great triptych, which was to be the compendium of the life of 
man and animals and nature in the Alps. His death was a great 
loss to art, for he was but forty years of age when he died; and to 
Italy, for he was undoubtedly one of her great modern painters. 
The story of his life and works is set forth in these pages by 
Mr. L. Villari. 


ENGLISH 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER ISSUE. Price 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
A. G. HALES, 
S. L. BENSUSAN, 
WILLIAM BARRY, 
and Others. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE.” 
ALCOHOLISM: a Study in Heredity. 
By G. ARCHDALL REID, MB. C.M., F. = S.E., Author of “ The 
Present Evolution of Man,” &c. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 
and other Essays. By AuaGustus JEssopp, D.D., Author of 
“The Coming of the Friars,” &c. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LOUIS BECKE’S NEW BOOK. 
YORKE THE ADVENTURER. By 


Louis BeckeE, Author of “ By Rock and Pool,” &c. (Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library .) 6s. 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS: being the 


Further Adventures of the Treasure Seekers. By E. ‘NesBIT, 
Author of “Nine Unlikely Tales.” With many ‘Tilustrations, 
cloth gilt, 6s, 


A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James Baker, 


Author of “John Westacott,” &c. Second Edition, cloth, 6s. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE 
EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. By Countess C. MARTINENGO 
C#SARESCO. Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S BOOKS. 


H. G. WELLS, 
ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
Mrs. MARY E. MANN, 


























WILD NATURE WON BY KIND-| 


NESS.—MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE.—INMATES OF 
MY HOUSE AND GARDEN.—GLIMPSES INTO PLANT 
LIFE. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. each, 


A NEW LARGE EDITION JUST READY. 


A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rin, Author 


of “Vanity, the Confession of a Court Modiste, ” &e. 6s. 


THE BOURGEOIS. By H. De Venrr 


STacPOOLeE. Cloth, 6s. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES OF THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turn and 
J. G. VELDHEER. Many quaint Woodcuts, cloth, 21s. 


ls, paper ; 2s. cloth. 


THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 
TO ELIZABETH.—DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Paiyn.—THE 
GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKENHAM. 
By JOHN OLIvern Hoppes.—ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE LETTERS. By Barry PArn. 


A New List descriptive of Mr, Unwin's Autumn Books is Just Ready, 
and will be sent to any address po st-free on application, 


London : T. FISHER UNW rIN, Pater noster Square, E.C, 

















MESSRS, BELL'S NEW LIST. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





Super-royal 4to, £3 gs, net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. L. BALDRY. 
With 16 Photogravure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations, 
With Binding desigued by Professor von Herkomer, 
Small folio, £2 2s, net, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF HIS ART AND LIFE, 
By H. C. MARILLIER. E 
SECOND EDITION, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates E 
and 100 other Illustrations. : 
With Binding designed by Christopher Dean. 
CONTINUATION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH ART 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


FRENCH DECORATION AND FURNITURE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By LADY DILEK. 
With 16 Photogravure Plates and 56 Half-tone Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 288. net. 
*,* Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, with extra Illustrations, 
folio, £2 2s. net. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK, 4 
By ALFRED WHITMAN, ey 


Of the Department of Prints and Drawing » British Museum, Zs 
Author of ‘‘ Masters of Mecactint.” ne 
With 80 Illustrations, # 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
With 42 Illustrations, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE- RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS : 


THEIR ASSOCIATES AND SUCCESSORS. 
By PERCY BATE. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. 
Cheaper Edition. 
With many New Illustrations, 


Second and 
[British Artist Series, 
Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BRUNELLESCHI. 


By LEADER SCOTT. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell’s Great Masters Sevies, 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, Revised. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1is, 


COVENTRY PATMORE: : 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF. 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS., [Ready next week. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Complete in 1 vol. 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 
“None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 
pleasure.” —Morning Post. ; 
In 6 vols. crown n 8v0, with ‘Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


FROM THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By the late THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. 
A NEW EDITION, Revised and Brought up to Date by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, "M.A. ., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vols. I., II., III., and IV. ready. _Vols. V.and VI, shortly. 





rown 8vo, ¢ 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER. By F. J. Syew, 





M.A. With an Introduction by Professor Hauxs. 
[Handbooks of English Literature. ¢ 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. q 
NEW VOLUMES. - 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. q 
Copyright Edition. With the Notes of Joun Foster Kuirg, and the A 
Author's Latest Corrections. With a New Introduction by GEORGE Be 
Parker Winsulp, A.M. (Harvard). 8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. a 
SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Diction- j 


ary of Synonymous Words in the English Language, showing the Accurate 
Signification of Words of Similar Meaning. Illustrated with Quotations 
from Standard Writers. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON c. J. Smiru, M.A. 
With the Author's Latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in 


cheaper form, 6s, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 









London: 
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Seen ee ee 


MESSRS. DENT’S NEW BOSWELL. 


WITH 100 TOPOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERBERT RAILTON 
AND NUMEROUS PORTRAITS. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. 
With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
3 vols. large medium 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 2s. 6d. net. 
{Just Published, see Prospectus. 
** The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 copies, has 
‘es DOUBLY SUBSCRIBED FOR by the Booksellers, and 
Vessrs. Dent owe their apologies to those who have been disappointed 
in obtaining this Edition. 


MESSRS. DENT’S LARGE-TYPE THACKERAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
With 300 Illustrations by CHARLES E, BROCK, 
In Thirty vols. large feap. 8vo, 3s. net per vol. 
Alcoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 100 sets, with additional 
Topographical Illustrations and acomplete set of Portraits ; of the Booksellers. 
See Prospectus. 

+ * By special arrangement with Messrs, Smith, Eider. & Co, 
Messrs. DENT will be able to issue the COMPLETE WORKS, at the 
rate of one Novel monthly, commencing immediately with :— 


VANITY FAIR. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 29 


Illustrations in Crayon and Line, by Cuartes E. Brock. 3 vols, 








THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE, 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


(Uniform with the Temple Shakespeare.) 
Edited by leading Biblical Scholars (see Prospectus), Each vol. with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Tables, Maps, &c., and Photogravure Frontispieces after the 
great Emblematic Pictures. In 2: vols. Also additional experimental vol. 
of the Apocrypha, ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus,”” Cloth, 1s. net ; limp leather, 1s. ud. net, 


— *,* SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 
Two vols. monthly, commencing on OCTOBER 28th with: 
GENESIS, by Prof. A. H. Sarcr, D.D., LL.D., Oxford ; 
EXODUS, by Prof. A. R. S. Kexxepy, D.D., Edinburgh. 


THE CLOISTER LIBRARY. 
A New Series of Volumes of Meditative Literature, suited to pocket and shelf. 
Edited by A. R. Watter. With Photogravure Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. Gd, net ; vellum (limited), 5s. net, per vol. | See Prospectus. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 
THOUGHTS IN THE CLOISTER AND THE CROWD and COMPANIONS 
OF MY SOLITUDE. By Sir Arruur Hetps, [Ready. 
THE WAY OF PERFECTION. By Sr. ‘Terusa, 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
Library Edition of Laxn’s Translation, with Popular Stories from Dr, 
Scorr’s Version. With 100 Photogravure Llustrations by S. L. Wood. 
6 vols,, 21s, net. 

THE MONASTERY OF SAN MARCO, FLORENCE. 
With the Story of Savonarola and Fra Angelico, By G.S. Gopkis, With 
Reproductions, Portraits, &e., Js. Gd. net. 

MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. By Mary 
E. Paterave. With numerous Llustrations, (* Saintly Lives,.”) 4s. 6d. net. 

MENDELSSOHN. By Srepuen 8S. Srrarroy. With 
numerous Illustrations. (‘‘ Master Musicians,’’) 3s, Gd. net. 

THE TEMPLE BRONTE: ihe Works of the Brontés. 


In 12 vols. (uniform with the Temple Austen), With Photogravyure 
Frontispieces, cloth, 1s, td. net ; lambskin, 2s. net, per voi. 


MIRANDA’S LIBRARY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. Jamesoy. 


Pictured in red und black by R. ANNING BELL. 5s, net. 





EARLY CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Fdited by Marran Epwanpes. 


Vith 100 Illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. Ss. uet. 


THE BAIRN BOOKS.—A Book of Days. The Farm 
Book. Each with 35 Illustrations in Colonr by CHAS. ROBINSON. 1s. 3d. 


net; the 2 vols, in box, ws. 6d. net. 


PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. Dy | 


Maser C. Brrcuenoves. 15 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 3s. 6d. net. | 
MY ISLAND, and Other Stories. By Ernray Hecurs. 


Illustrated by Lapy Srantey. 2s, 6d. uet. 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. 
With Colonred Frontispiece aud Cover Design, and 175 Text-Illustrations 
by CHAS. ROBINSON. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE REIGN OF KING COLE. Edited by J. M. Grvzoy. 
THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. Edited by Wx. Canvon. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. (80 Bedford Street, London) are 
always pleased tu send their New ILLUSTRAVED CATALOGUE 








WR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 388. OCTOBER. 6s. 


1. THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

2. THE REVOLT AGAINST ORTHODOX ECONOMICS. 
%. THE NATIONAL CONFLICT IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (With Map), 
4. A WELSH POET OF CHAUCER'S DAY. 

5, ANTIQUE GEMS. 

6. DUELLING IN THE TIME OF BRANTOME, 

7. THE SOUTH POLE (With Map). 

8. THE MODERN TROUBADOURS, 

9. A RELIGION OF MURDER. 

lu. CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE, 

ll, THE PLAGUE (With 2 Maps). 

12, THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCOTLAND, 

13. THE PARALYSIS OF PARLIAMENT. 





A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative. and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. By Witrrep J. 
Criprs, C.B., F.S.A., Author of “College and Corporation Plate,” “‘ Old 
French Plate,” &e. With 123 Illustrations and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles 
of Plate Marks. A fine Edition on Large Paper, with additional Photo- 
gravures, crown 4to, £2 2s. net. {Just out. 
*.* A NEW EDITION of the PLATE MARKS, Revised, has just been 


published, 5s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 


LENNOX, 1745-1826, Daughter of the Second Duke of Richmond, and 
successively the Wife of Six Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of the 
Hon. George Napier. From Original Documents preserved at Melbury ; also 
a short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1763, by Henry Fox, First Lord 
Holland ; and other Manuscripts found at Holland House. Edited by the 
Countess or IncHESTER and Lorp StavorpaLE. With numerous Photo- 
gravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. [Ready next week, 


STRINGER LAWRENCE. The Father of 


the Indian Army. By Col. Joun BrppuLpu, Indian Staff Corps, Author of 
“The XIXth aud their Times,” With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, 
crown $v0, 5s, net. [Just out. 





MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE: a Manual 


of Business Methods aud Transactions. By ALGERNON Warren. Crown 
dvo, 2s. Od. {Just out. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS 


PRELIMINARIES, A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. 
By G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University 
iver in Classical Geography. With Maps and Iliustrations, demy 8vo, 
21s, net. [Ready next week. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


350-1900. By Ourver J. Tuatcurr and FERDINAND ScHwILL, Authors of 
«Europe in the Middle Ages.” Revised and Adapted to the Requirements 
of Engiish Colleges and Schools by Anraur Hassatt, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. With Bibliographies at the end of each Section. With Maps, 
Genealogical Tables, crown 8vo, 93, {Ready immediately. 








TWO NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
THE CAVALIER: a Tale of Life and 


Adventures among the Confederates duriug the Civii War in the United 
States. By G. W. Casre. {Just out. 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. A Novel 


of the Days of the French Occupation of Canada, By Sauver Merwin. 
[Ready next ween. 


NEW 2s. Gd. NET NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 


THE GATHERING of BROTHER HILARIUS. 


By Micwaer Fairess. {Just out. 


ANTONIA. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. 


[Just out. 
TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST. 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, and Live. By 
Paun pu Cuatuv, Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” “The 
Land of the Midnight Sim,” &e. With over 50 Illustrations by C. R. 
Knight and J. M. Gleeson. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. uet. [Just out, 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 


Diitrnauam Pierson, Author of ‘* Among the Farmyard People,” “ Forest 
People,” ke. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. [Just out. 





and LISTS. Kindly name this Journal when writing. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates (5 Portraits) and 15 other Illustrations, 
Svo, 18s. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 

** This book is an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, 
and especially as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the 
other murderers of her husband, Lord Darnley. The author has 
enjoyed the advantuge of using authentic materials hitherto unknown 
to historians, namely, a number of the MSS. employed ly Mary's 
enemies in getting up their case against her. 





With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, 12s, 6a. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES PACET, 


Bart. F.R.S., D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgecn to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 

“Mr. Stephen Paget has done his work as editor so well that we have a book 
entirely worthy of the noble name of Sir James Paget himself. Nothing has 
been added that is unnecessary, nothing included that is uninteresting, and at 
the end of this book we are lett with a clear continuous idea of a long and 
beautiful life.”—Lancet. 

“In these Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget, edited with rare skil! 
and filial devotion by one ef his sons, we are above all else struck by the way 
jn which he sect himself to play the waiting game in the face of discourage- 
ments and drawbacks that would have paralysed the energies and embittered 
the disposition of any one less rarely equipped with the triple armour of 
perseverance, self-denial, and equanimity.”—Spectator. 


With 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text, 4to, £3 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


By PAUL KRISTELLER. 


English Edition by S. AntuvR StronG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and at Chatsworth. 


With 1 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMACE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Itaiy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 


Ly H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





Crown Svo, 9s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With a Preface by W. H. Hupsoy, Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &e. 


THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, FROM HIS 


EARLIEST LETTERS TO HIS FIFTY-FIRST YEAR, ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF TIME. English ‘franslations from the Early Correspondence, 
with a Commentary confirming the Chronological arrangement and supply- 
ing further Biographical matter. By Francis MorGan NICHOLS. 8vo, 


18s. net. 


THE WAR OF THE.CIVILISATIONS : being 


a Record of a “ Foreigu Devil’s” Experiences with the Allies in China. By 
GrorGE Lryncu, Special Correspoudent of the Sphere, &c. With Portrait 
and 21 Illustrations, crown $vo, ts. net. 


THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON ; 


RICHARD THE SECOND. Two Critical Essays. By ReGinaLp Rankin, 
M.A., late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Author of “A 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wile,” &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: Studiesin Early 


Church History, with reference to Present Problems. By the Right Rev. 
Joux Worpswortsk, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PURGATORY ; THE STATE OF THE FAITH- 


FUL DEAD; INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures by A. J. 
Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. net. 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Produced under the Editorship of the Rev W. C. E. Newszort, M.A., Canon 
and Chaucelior of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. Danwei Strong, M.A., Principal 
of the Missionary College, Dorehester. 
NEW VOLUME. Crown &vo, 5s. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. 


E, T. Cuveton, D.D., formerly Bishop of Nassau, 





TONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





a 
CINDERELLAS 2 New Nove 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ Kit Kennedy,” & , 


“Most animated 
from beginning to 


Dlustrated, 
x a4 end.”—DuNDEE Ab- Illustrated, 
- ge tga / | VERTISER. crown 8vo, cloth, 6 I, 
cloth, gilt top, “Will assuredly gilt top, I 


not lack a kindly wel- 
come on its merits.”’ 
—BrisTou Mrrcvry. 

“A sunny and 


CINDERELLA. 
CINDERELLA. eharming piece of 
work. The book is 
CINDERELLA. | Caster Cunosicur. 
“Has achieved a 


CINDERELLA, | masterly succoss.”— 
CINDERELLA. 


By S. R. CROCKET?, 

By S. R. CROCKET?, 

By S. R. CROCKET?. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 
R. 





NEWSPAPER. 


an, The, characters | By S. R. CROCKETT, 
CINDERELLA. | fo eee nas CROCKET? 
MeERrcUurRY . 


R 
By S. R. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, 





vat well-construe- 
| ted and interesting 
) tale.”—SPraKER. 


CINDERELLA, 








TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
KIT KENNEDY: COUNTRY BOY. By &.R 
Crockett. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. * , 
“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with th i 
Scottish people as this book.” —Emaneoelp Onsxnvae, 0 bent lle tthe 


READY NOVEMBER 4ru. ei 
THE NEW MRS. LASCELLES. By L. 7 
MeaDE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. F 


‘A deeply interesting story that grips at the outset and holds to the end.” 
—LITEeRary Wonrtp, 
——_—) 








NOW READY. THE BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1902, 
Nearly 200 Mlustrations, handsome cloth binding, 4s, 

‘There is good news for the nursery. Messrs. James Clarke and 
published their ‘Rosebud Annual,’ The volume is an admirable poli hy 
young folks.” --GLascow HeraLp. 

“«*The Rosebud Annual’ keeps up its character as an admirable book for 
young children.”—ABERDEEN FREE PREss. 

** Que of the very best.’’-—-WrsTMINSTER GAZETTE. * 


_ THE MONTHLY PARTS OF THE “ROSEBUD” 
are issued on the 25th of each month, price THREEPENCE. 


The ROSEBUD may be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from 
the Publishers, : 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Flect Street, London, E.C, 








Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal &vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAURGS ANO ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.” —Bookman. 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archsology.’’—Scoisman. ‘ 

« Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far m i 
than that which a modern physician might be capeaied ae 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Oxford Magazine. 

London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 398. OCTOBER, 1901. Svo, 6s. 
Tar Frexcn Exprpition To Ecrpt in 1798, 
Rome AND THE NOVELISTS. 
INDUSTRIAL ProGress asp Native Lire rs Sovrmu Arnica. 
Lire ry Portry axnp Law 1m Taste. 


i 


ca 


Macic anp Rriicroy. 

Recent Russian Music 1n ENGLanp. 

Tue MacepoNIaN Proptem anv its Factors. 
Scuootroom Crassics In Fiction—A Sunvey. 
Ture FigsT aGatnst Consumption, 

Ture ScANDINAVIAN NOVEL. 

Tue Giascow Scuoor oF Parintina, 

12. Party Povirics aND THE War. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A.,, Ph.D. 


Pa S 


a 
> 


No. 64. OCTOBER, 1901. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
1—ARTICLES. 
Tur Deirication or Kincs 1x tue Greex Cities. By Edwyn Robert 


evan. 
Tue Dutcu 1s WESTERN GUIANA. By the Rev. George Edmundson. 
ENGLAND AND SWEDEN IN THE TIME OF WILLIAM III. anp Anse. BY 
J. F. Chance. 

A Britisu Acent at Titsit. By J. Holland Ross. 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS, 
3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, ané ; Dombay. 
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FLLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN, AND 


NOTES ON, PERU. By Feurx Seesec. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 


€éd 
F THEIR DOINGS. By ‘E. L. S. 
Being a sketch of the simple home life of some little people both in town and 
country, of their pleasures and troubles, of their frienis and their pets, of 
their mistakes and what they learned by them, of their talks with their 
mother cud what she taught them. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


ESOP’S FABLES IN VERSE, By Euizaseru 


Erears. Fully Illustrated. 
The writer’s object is to present the matchless wit of Zsop in so agreeable a 
form as to attract the young whilst fastening the wisdom of the sage securely 
in their memories, since it is a universally accepted opinion that young people 
aud children find verse more interesting, swifter in the learning, and far easier 
to remember than prose, 








NEW NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and others. 


Carri J. Buuyt. ‘ : a 

“The story shows considerable literary ability. The author has collected an 

interesting assembly of characters, and the tale is developed on original lines.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“We consider that such a manly and straightforward book canuot fail to do 
good.”—Leeds Mercury. me 

“Jt is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough to hold the reader 
throughout.”—Churchwoman, 

“ 4 well-conceived story of life in the upper stratum of society some thirty 
years ago. The author posses¢es literary power.”-——-Church Bells. 


CHEAP ENITION. In crown &vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUNIC nUCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


Wituetm Jexsex. Translated by Marianne E. Suceiine. With a 
Preface by Professor G. FIEDLER. 
“ An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated.,,...A 
pook quite out of the common.” —Speaker. 
“4 book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place 
in the imaginative literature of the present decade.” —Academy. 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CAPE ASI FOUND IT. By Bearrice 


. ML Hicxs. 
“ Miss Hlicks has an observant eye, and a quiet sense of humour, so that the 
very curious scenes she wituessed are made both interesting and amusing.”’ 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Written in a bright and amusing style, and is altogether bue of the most 
interesting of recently published books on South Africa.”’— Woman, 








NEW EBOOK ON THE WAR. 


In crown Svo, bound 1n cloth, 3s. 6d, 


99 : 7 vy 
“LY.”: an Imperial Yeoman at War. By 
“THE CORPORAL.” ¢ 
“The reader may derive considerable amusement and interest from a perusal 
of the Corporal’s ‘ litero-military ’ impressious.”—Border Counties Advertiser. 
“The book is undoubtedly worth the attention of the public.” 
—Montgomery Church Times, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6s, 
POEMS. By Joun Farmer. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By Mrs, 


p 
Gireysy Witsoy, Author of “ Themes and Variations,’ 
Landor,” ** Two Summers,” &c. 

‘A very great charm pervades this book. Mrs. Wilson excels in description. 

uts a scene with extraordinary effects of colour and atmosphere, aud as 

y oi her poems are inspired by scenes native to her country, the home 

teader experiences peculiar pleasure ia reading them.”—Dundee Advertiser, 





JAMES 
* Alice 










In paper cover, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Luoyo, 


“The poems have a thoughtful and benevolent end in view; they reveal a 
genuine love of mankind, of nature, and deep sympathy with the poor and the 
hardworking of our race.’—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Exizanern M. Atrorp. 


In crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TITUS AND LYSANDER: 


a Comedy in 
Five Acts, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE: a Tragedy in Blank 
Verse. By E. G. 
, Weare much impressed by this tragedy in blank verse, not only by reason 
es the remarkable story compiled by the unknown author from the pot of De 
‘incey's tale of the Dice; as laid in Germany at the end of the seventeeuth 
cen‘ury, but because of the power and spirit of poetry which fascinates us as 
the uarcative, with all its thrilling scenes, is unfolded to us."—C€hurch Bells. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


5,—Containing 


6. Length equal to Ten 6s. Novels; 
7. Ed HARRY QUILTER. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S NEW BOOKS. 
HOW OUR NAVY IS RUN. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. With an Introduction by 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


“‘ Lord Charles Beresford recognises the value of Mr. Hurd’s book by con- 
tributing a preface to it. And readers will be exacting indeed who demand 
fuller intormation about our warships and seamen than they will find in these 
entertaining and instructive pages.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





‘Exceptionally entertaining......Not a dull page in it.”»—OUTLOOK. 


CYPRUS TO ZANZIBAR BY 


THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 


By EDWARD VIZETELLY, Author of “ Reminiscences of a Bashi- 
Bazouk,” &e. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 


“One of the most charming and delightful records of travel and adventure 
we have had in recent years.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. 


By Oxrve Vrvran and Hexrsert Vivian, Author of “Abyssinia,” ‘‘ Tunisia,” 
“‘Servia.” With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. 

** We can promise those who read this fascinating book that they will find 

something to interest them iu every page. illustrations add greatly to 
the value of a most interesting book."—Daily News. 


THE LOG OF AN ISLAND WAN- 


DERER: Travels in the Southern Pacific. By Epwm BPaLiaspDER 
Profusely Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











Novels to Order from the Library—6s. each, 
MOUSME: a Sequel to “ My Japanese Wife.” 
THE GODDESS OF GRAY’S INN. 
DAUNTLESS. Capt. EwAN MARTIN, 
DON OR DEVIL? WILLIAM WESTALL, 


STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF LADY DELIA. 
Lovis Tracy, 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. [ Oct. 23rd, 


CLIVE HoLuaNnD, 
G. B. BuRGm, 


WILLOWDENE WILL. 








November Gth. 
Price 6s. net. 


“WHAT'S WHAT.” 


A LONG-WANTED 
GUIDE to MODERN LIFE 
and THINGS AS THEY ARE. 


November 6th. 
Price 63. net. 


1.—The Only Single Volume including all the subjects, 
places, and interests most relative to Modern Life. 


2.—2,590 New Articles, every one written specially for this 


Book since October, 1900—i.e., absolutely up-to-date. 


3.—The work of 56 Writers, including many celebrated Experts. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


4,—Full-page Colour Plates, Portrait of the Author, Tone and Line 


Blocks, Charts, and Maps, all specially Designed and Engraved 
for this Book. Cover, Art Linen, with Design by the Author. 
information for Travellers as to Towns of 
Interest, Hotels, Restaurants, Railway Fares and Trains; 
Journalism; Study of Languages, Classical and Modern; 
Health ; Climates suitable for Invalids ; Tradespeople ; Char- 
acter and Cure of Diseases ; Dress ; Food ; Houses, Flats, &c. ; 
Nature of Raw and Manufactured Products ; Social Matters ; 
Management of Servants, Care of Children, Education of 
Girls ; Sports and Games ; Sketches of Celebrated People and 
Places; Medical Men; Training for and Chances in the 
Professions; Drugs and their Properties; Modern Poetry 
and Fiction; House Decoration and Furniture; Musical 
and Artistic Training; Stock Exchange Speculation and 
Gambling; and Scholarship; Public Schools; Books of 
Science, Novels; the Army, Navy, and Civil Service; 
Employment of Women; Pictures; Shops; Religion, &e. 


price equal to One. 
Pub. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW WORK ON MEMORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO REMEMBER: “7°oR MEMORY SYSTEMS 





OR WITH THEM 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 


“ A sensible and highly uscful volume. It will not turn a bad memory into a good one, but it may help 
a man to improve his memory, provided he seriously desires to do so.”—Atheneun. 

“The work is practical and lielpful, appealing to common-sense rather than blind faith in any particular 
mnemonie device. It will prove weleome to readers who wish to know how to set about giving them- 
selves a good course of mental discipline ; and its author will be regarded as nothing short of a genius 
by the man who ties a knot in his handkerchief to remind him of something, and then forgets what that 
something was.”—Scotsman. 


“ THINKING LEADS MAN TO KNOWLEDGE.” 
POPULAR EDITION. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 
NOW READY. 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 
Small crown 8vo, sewed, in neat folded wrapper, ls. net; postage, 2d. 
Also issued elegantly bound in cloth, flat back, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“The book is one that should appeal to many, and, if it does not teach them how to think, it will show 
the way and quicken the desire.” —Duily Telegraph. 

NOW READY VOLUME II. IN THE 

LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY ROMANCE. 


Crown $vo, cloth gilt, 6s. per volume. 


SHELL LI EE! AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


BRITISH MOLLUSCA. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 
With Thirty-two Original Plates photographed from the actual shells, and upwards of 
300 Woodcuts. 

**No one is better qualified to write a proper book on the British Mollusca than Mr. Edward Step. He 
is the guide, counsellor, an friend of every field club, and his knowledge, gained as it is from Nature 
herself rather than from the library or the classroom, is placed before the unscientific reader in just such 
a form as he or she can easily comprehend. Print, illustrations, and text are alike excellent, and this 
library should appeal to every lover of the country.” 











VOLUME JI. 


THE ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS 


A COMPANION TO THE BRITISH FLORA. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 

“© We all love wild flowers; too few, however, stop to study intelligently. Yet it is well worth while. 
And it is so easy and so pleasant to learn with such a bouk as Mr. Step has just written to help us. One 
need not bea botanist to lerstand the work ; indeed it is intended for unscientific flower lovers...... The 
illustrations deserve a special word of praise. All are specially execated for the work and beautifully 
printed.”—Pvblishers’ Circular. 


SERIAL ISSUE IN TWELVE FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 
CAMEOS OF LITERATURE 
FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In Twelve compact little Volumes, each complete in itself, with an Index of Authors 
and Subjects, and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
WRITERS IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


As an ideal aid to the pleasant and earnest study of English Literature, these twelve little volumes are 
invaluable, and they supply the true requirements of the book-lover more adequately than the ponderous 
libraries (planned out on the basis of this work) which have revently been so largely exploited. 

The various styles of issue will be :— 
1. In artistic folded cover, limp, price 1s. net per volume. 
2. In half white cloth, gilt, watered silk sides, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net per volume. 
3. In limp lambskin, gilt edges, 2s. net per volume. 












By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S., M.B. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. ; post-free, 5s. 4d. 


“* Joining his unique experience as adistinguished medical man with his wide knowledge as a connoisseur 
of how food ought to be cooked, Sir Henry Thompson presents for the information and guidance of the 
public a book, the value and importance of which cannot be over-estimated. It is written in a bright and 
conversational style that commends it to every sort of reader, and contains a mass of interesting matter 
that those who desire to live well, and at the same time wisely, should lose no time in assimilating, Five 
shillings laid out in this way will go far to exorcise the demon indigestion,””—Pall Mall Gazette. 








In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, flat back, 2s. 6d. 


IN RELATION TO AGE AND 
ACTIVITY. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece of the Author. 


Extract From Prerace :—‘ The recommendations and advice respecting diet and habits are the result 
of a very large experience which an extensive practice compelied me to regard as much needed by men 
of all ranks and occupations amoyg the well-to-do classes of society, who had reached, or perhaps had 
passed, the prime of life; whether engaged in business or professional pursuits or in varied public 
services, &c. 

“It has recently occurred to me that, having now entered my eighty-second year, I may be able to offer 
many useful hints suggested by an increased experience.” 


DIET 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.S Catalogue of Standard Works in Poetry and Fiction, 
and Works suitable for Presents, post-free on Application, 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





ns 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


WORKS BY 
PROF. ADOLF HARNACK, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, THIRD 
THOUSAND, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; halj. 
leather, 12s. 64 , 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 
Rector and Professor of Church History in the 
University, Berlin. 
Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 

**Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once 
80 suggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have the 
results of so much learning been brought to bear on 
the religious problems which address themselves to 
the modern mind.”—Pilot. 

“These lectures are most remarkable, both for 
the historical insight they display and for their ele. 
vation of tone and purpose.’’—Literature, 

“ Magnificently trauslated by Mr. Saunderg..,.. 
These academical discourses are in parts more like 
passionate mission preaching. The eloquence carries 
one away,”—Chureh Limes, 








UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
7 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £3 13s. 6d. ; half. 
leather, £4 7s. 6d. 


By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK, 
Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.p, 

“No work on Church history in recent times has 
had the influence of Prot. Harnack’s ‘ History of 
Dogma.’ ’’—Tines. 

“The first volume of this great ‘History of 
Dogma’ we reviewed some time ago, and it gives us 
equal ple e to call attention to this.......We take 
our leave of this volume by once more calling the 
attention of our readers to the admirable ser.es of 
which it forms in itself one of the most important 
issues.’ —-Quurterly Review. 





NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


MONASTICISH: 


{ts Ideals and History. 
AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two Lectures by ADOLI’ HARNACK, 
Trauslated into English by E., E. KELLETT, M.A, 
and F. H. MARSELLLE, Ph.D., M.A, 


JUST PUBLISHED, small 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THE GREEK CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Paper read before the Exeter College Church 
Society. 
By R. B. C. SHERIDAN, 
** Well written, and deals in a scholarly way with 
an ecclesiastical society of which little is known in 
this country.”—Leamington Chronicle. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, demy 80, 2 vols, 


Ss. per set. 


MYTHS GF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. 


An Embalmed History from Uranus to Perseus, 
including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. 

By GEORGE ST. CLAIR, 

Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried Cities 
and Bible Countries,” ec. 

** Mr. St. Clair gives an explanation of the myths 
of Greece that is universally applicable, and yet does 
not suffer as the sun and dawn theory does, from 
the fact that the same allegory is found repeated 
indefinitely. The case is a strong one, argued with 
ingenuity and industry, and capable of being wnder- 
stood by rea lers whose astronomical knowledge 1s 
slight.”—scolsman. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works 


FIRST PRINCIPLES Finally Revised. 
With Portrait, 11th Thousand .............008 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 
and Enlarged. 6th ‘Thousand............... ie 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 5 
Thousand ... 6S. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 4th Thou. 2ls 
Ditto. Vol. I. 3rd Thou. 18s. 





lés, 







Ditto. Vol. III. 2ud Thou, 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, 2 vols. 2nd Thou. 26.64. 





JUSTICE. (Separately) ........0.....cccossssercrrceccss OB 
THE STUDY OF SOCIGLOGY. 21st Thou. 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th ‘Thou. 6s. 
Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thou.... 2s. 6a. 
ESSAYS. 3vols. 6th Thousand. .....Each Vol. 10s. 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE. ......... 105 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately). 14th Thousand 1s 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. — Eniarged 
SMU. cxcnncntensesevssnnvecnesenstideicedenieacendost0t 6 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; and 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have published TWO 
NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK. 


FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prevost. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. Crown 8yo, 400 pp., 6s. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPERARE. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 20 Illustrations by H. 
Pillé, Etched by L. Menzies. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





They also have pleasure in annowncing that the English 
Edition of Mr. CHARLES HASTINGS’S important 
Work on the Theatre will be READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE THEATRE: its Development in 


France and England, and a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By 
CHARLES HAsTINGs. With an Introductory Letter from VicToRIEN 
Sarpov. Authorised Trauslation by Frances A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
Of the French Edition the ATHENZUM (February, 1901) spoke thus :— 
“Novel in plan and original in treatment. A piece of solid erudition which is 
agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much use to the student. Concise, 
Jaminous, and up to date. {fu the portions dealing with the renascent stage a 
yemarkable display of erudition is made. Few English students of the drama 
are so well read in the Coventry, Chester, York, and Widkirk (sometimes 
known as Towneley) collections, and in the moralhties, interludes, pageauts, 
and other primitive forms of drama. It is a product of much study, and 
vonyeys an idea of theatrical development more concise and trustworthy than 
js to be found in the many works on the same subject with which we are 
familiar.” 


c TWO NEW NOVELS NEXT WEEK. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS, 42 £Enter- 


tainment. 
By ALBERT KINROSS. 
With Designed Cover, crowu 8vo, 6s, 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By Burton 


Eozert Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dedicated to the memory of the gallant men who fell with dust of failure bitter 
on their lips that others might be taught the lesson of the wilderness. 














“Mrs. Elinor Glyn has written a book that is likely to become a classic.”’— 


—Speaker. 
, THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
“¥lizabeth is a real creation.”—Suturday Review. 


AD 
ASTRA. 


BY 





CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


TENTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo0, white buckram cloth, gilt. 


Gs. net. 





LITERATURE.—* A fine poem.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD.— While emphasising his 
belief that the world will pass from religious cliques to a 
grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains 
utterance worthy of his theme. Indeed, the weak verses in 


this poem may be counted on the fingers of both hands.” 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—* Mr. 
that he has power.” 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—* The author works out his 


Wynne......proves 





THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


“Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





Author of “Twelve Years in a Monastery.” 


| 
| 
A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, | 


ABELARD. 


e crown &vo, 6s. net. 
tave, and a fine sketch of the greatest and most 






« An extensive vie 
difficr racter of that age.”’—World. 
- ive a cordial welcome to Mr. McCabe. ‘The work 
there is practically nothing on Abelard in the 
glish reader a real contribution.”’-—Spectator, 


r 
PETER ABELARD. 
“At last we have something like an adequate uccount of this fomous 
mediwval thinker. <A satisfactory study of that very attractive personality.” 


—tGlobe. 
yn 
PRINCES AND POISONERS, 
Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown Svo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
® Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.” —Globe. 
“Will amaze most people. Morning Post. 
“A masterly performance.”—Lilerature. 
“An odd, clever, flamboyant book.’-—Oullook. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. 


Heapiery, Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, Ss. net. 
“A book of great interest. 
comnon.”—Notes and Queries. 
“Aremarkable book. Mo: 







is learned and read- 


english language, it 





i 












A clearness of exposition unfortunately not 


” 


—Guardian, 





aluable and suggestive. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy Svo, 5 vols., 30s. net. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 
“This isa book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will 1 
be Gone again with equal thoroi ss and appreciation. 4 1 
addition to Euglish philosophical literature ; oue that will be not only quoted 
in the future, but read.’ —Literative. 














A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. will publish at the end of this } 
noth THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH, 
by J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. 8. BOULGER, F.LS., F.GS. 
New Edition, with Notes by the late Lord Ilford, In1 vol, 
000 pages, demy Svo, 6s. net. 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


| subject with admirable skill, portraying love in many aspects 


—love for Nature, love for woman, love for our kind at large, 
and supremely, love for God...... No one can read it without 


| being deeply impressed.” 


THE SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well 
as thoughtful, and gives a musical expression to abstruse con- 
sideration too often made dull in prose, and cultured readers 
will turn to it not without interest and admiration.” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—*“ There is much in this poem 
to admire, and shining couplets that fix themselves in the 


memory.” 


THE LIVERPOOL POST.—* He handles his Shake- 


spearian measure with astonishing mastery, and, furthermore, 


he feels and exquisitely echoes the lyric joy and sadness of 


Elizabethan song.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SONGS AND LYRICS. 


BY 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Crown Svo, white buckram cloth, gilt. 


5S. net. 


LITERATURE. — “These little poems have fervour and 


sincerity.” 


THE SCOTSMAN.—‘ One of the most charming among recent 


volumes of poctry.” 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. NISBET & CO. 


have just Published the only complete 
Edition of 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES 





By ANTHONY HOPE. 


A New Series, with 4 New Dialogues, and with 8 fine Illustra- 
tions by HowarD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


s s s s 
Note.—A Special Presentation Edition, 
printed on large paver, of demy 8vo size, with 18 fine MIlustrations by 
fr. Christy, and with u beautitul binding, specially designed, 10s. 6d. net. 
* The best book that Mr. Hope has produced.”—Globe. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Bighteenth Ceaturies. By GaBrieLie FestinG, Author of “J. H. Frere 
and his Friends.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ It is a book you will read to the last word and thank the writer.” 
—Academy. 





THE CHILDHOOD 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Will be read with the deepest interest. It not only gives a very complete 
account of the childhood and early training of Queen Victoria......but contains 
vouch original and yaluable matter that now appears for the first time, by 
special permission of lis Majesty the King.”—Daily Telegraph. 





KATHARINE TYNAN’S New Novel. 
6s. A UNION OF HEARTS. 6s. 
Extra crown Svo. 


“It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 

fascinating tale."—Scotsman. 
“Mrs. Hinkson's agreeable writing is seen at its best jn this simple and 
touching story, which can hardly be read without pleasure.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


L. T. MEADE’S New Novel. 


6s. WHEELS OF IRON. _ 6s. 


Exira crown Svo. 








LORD ROBERTS. A Life for Boys. 


By VioLet Brooge-Hunt. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is one which boys of all ages will readily devour, and those who 
are not boys and want to learn the main facts concerning our greatest living 
soldier may also be recommended to turn to it.” —Westnrinster Gazette. 


ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. A 


Story of Garibaldi’s Men. Written for Boys. By Herpert Harens, Author 
of “A Captain of Irregulars,” ‘**.A Fighter in Green,” &c. Illustrated, 
specially printed on large paper and handsomely bound. Demy Svo, gilt 
top, 6s. 
“A rousing story of Italy’s struggle, such as boys are sure to love.” 
—Pai! Mall Gazette, 
«A thoroughly stirring story of war and adventure....... It is as brisk a bit of 
romancing as has recently appeared.”—Scotsman, 








THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. A 


Historical Story of Huguenot Days. By Manearet Comrir. Mlustrated, 
extra crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. 
Miss Comrie is a new writer who is making a reputation as a writer of 
charming tales tor young people, told with reaj historical instinct, and with a 
strong sense of romance. 


THE MODERN MISSION CEN- 
TURY. Bythe Rev. A. T. Pirrson, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The New Acis of 
the Apostles,” &. Demy 8vo, 16s. 6d. 

In this volume Dr. Tiersou s.ves a history and picture of the leading 
missionary movemeuts or the Nineteenth Century with a fulness and thorouch- 
ness vot attempted before. ™ 


TWO STUDIES IN THE BOOK 


CF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. T. W. Daeny. Crown $vo, 8s. 6d. 








PUBLISHED OCTOBER 1ith. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, COMPLETING 20,000, IN 
THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK 


MINGO. A Coloured Book for Children. By the Author of ‘* The Story of 
Little Black Sambo.” In decorative cloth binding, super-royal 32mo, 
1s. Gd. 
This little picture story-book is a companion to “Little Black Sambo,” 
which has attained such great popularity. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 
TUE LAST OF THE MASAI, 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE, 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net, 
The Daily News.—‘‘ At once humorous, fascinating, and pathetic. As capti. 
vating and bright for the ordinary reader as it will undoubtedly be invalua 6 
to the anthropologist.” 


A VANISHED ARCADIA, 


By R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &, 
1 vol., 9s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Like everything that Mr. Graham writes, the story ig 
pervaded by his peculiar charm, and, above all, by an abounding wit.” 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL, 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1vol., 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle—‘‘ No Englishman is better qualified than Major Hune 
to write about Spain. Combining great learning, practical experience of aifairs 
and a popular style, he has given us a book which traces the evolution of g 
highly composite people from the earliest times to the present day.” 


CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS, 


A Study of Colonization and its Problems, 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., lds. net. 
The Contemporary Review.—‘* A book on colonization which may be com. 
mended for intelligence and sanity. Mr. Bigelow writes as one who has 
observed and studied the problems of Empire.” 


ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN, 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
The Globe.—‘‘ He is eminently fair and sympathetic, appreciative without 
gush, judicial without unnecessary censure.” 


THE SOUL OF A CAT. 


By MARGARET BENSON. With Photographs and Illustrations by Madame 
HENRIETTA RONNER. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 

The Globe.—‘‘ A series of pleasant little studies of animal life, by one who 

loves and understands her subject. Miss Benson has not only observed care 
fully, she has observed with a fanciful and thoughtful eye.” 


FAIRY TALES: 


From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. 
Translated by H. L. Brarxstap. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and 
Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


FASHION IN PARIS 
The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Zisthetics from the 
Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 

By OCTAVE UZANNE. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustra 
tions by FRANCOIS COURBOIN. New and Cheaper dition, 1 vol., 15s. net. 
The World.—‘“ It is a book for everybody. In addition to being a history of 

both male and female costumes for the past century, it aifords interesting 

glizapses of the manners and customs of the people.” 


THE PLAY OF MAN. 


By KARL GROOS, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Bale. Trans 
lated, with the Author's co-operation, by ExizapetH Batpwiy. Witha 
Preiace by J. Marx Batpwiy, Ph.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 

THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN 
e 
With Portraits, 2 vols., 15s. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ Mrs. Garnett’s skill and conscientiousness are as 
remarkable as ever, and the work ins by being not the translation of a 
trenslation, but a version made by someone who was able to understand all the 
shades of meaning of the author.” = 


SIX-SHILUING NOVELS & STORIES. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 
e Si, James's Garette.— Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatie 
ring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 
— -y 
LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
Literature.— A book that skilfully combines the more interesting points of 
a war story, the intimate delights of the now popular love-letters, the consider 
tion of the subtieties of a womau’s heart, and the delineation of the conventional, 
straightforward, noble mind of man.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 


GILLETTEHE’S MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “The Amazing Lady.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 


By MAY BATEMAN, Author of “The Altar of Life.” 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Last Sentence,” 
The Athenzum.— Brightly and pleasantly written.” 














Mr. Teinemann'’s Notes on some Forthcoming Books post-/ree. 
g J 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


SOSSOSSSHSSHSIHOSSSHO SS SHSSOSHOOOSSO ODOM 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
FIRST EDITION Exhausted. SECOND EDITION nearly Exhausted. 
THIRD EDITION Ready in a few days. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 


By Dr. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 
out readers will find here ‘ refreshment * to tne‘r hearts and 


, “ 
an.—“‘ Dev ore : : 
ont many varieties of spiritual experience. . : 
sO Yan.“ It is au interesting coincidence that when Dr. Moule’s appoint- 
oS being hailed with satisfaction by all sections of the community, there 
asin issue from his pen a book prepared before there was any thought of his 
ath which his true sympathy with all who are in Christ is frankly 
P ” 
expressed. 
eandinection, some searching or some bracing thought. 


a stamal POL more solid value.”’ 
evotional volume ef more l a : : ‘ 
oi + of Faith.—“* “The secret of the Lord’ is with the writer, and kindred 
pirits will tind very welcome light and refreshment ia his chapters.” 


“There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some 
We have rarely met 








A NEW BOOK BY HENRY A. HARPER. 


Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 5d.) 
AN ARTIST’S WALKS IN BIBLE 
LANDS. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 55 other Illustrations from 
rawings by the Author. 

Scotsman.— Mr. Harper could give a capital pen picture of what he saw, 
and by the aid of his pencil was enabled to represent still more vividly the 
aspects of Eastern travel which most strikingly impressed him.” ee: 
Syectator.—“* Mr. Harper had a ready and powerful pen, and to this gift he 
added that of artistic — We are in the hands of a guide who knows his 
way, and tells what to see and how best to see it.” 

Juily News,—“ There are some beautiful bits of description, and accounts of 
the occupations and customs of the people, which should prove of service to 
the readers of the Bible, the sacred places of which are so graphically depicted 
by pen and pencil in Mr. Harper's volume.” 2 
“Globe. —“ Tastefully got up and admirably well-calculated for a prize or a 
present.” 








A NEW BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, burnished edges, 6s. 


THY HEART’S DESIRE. 


By Rev. G. S. BARRETT, D.D., the Rev. G. E. ASKER, M.A., the lato 
Rev. WM. ROBERTS, B.A., and others. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 


In this publication an effort has been made to produce a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory book for family worship. It contains prayers for every morning and 
eveniig throughout thirteen weeks, with appropriate Seripture readings. 
Great care has been taken to render the text acceptable alike to members of 
the Church of England and also of the Evangelical Free Churches. 





Just Published, Demy 8vo, 332 pages, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 103. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
OLD TESTAMENT HEBREW. 


Containing:—An Elementary Grammar of the Language, with Reading 
Lessons, Notes on many Scripture Passages, and Copious Exercises, 
Edited by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 
Author of “A Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament.” 
Guardian.—* It will be found especially helpful to adult scholars studying 
Hebrew without the advantage of a teacher.” : 
Athenaum,— Intended as an easy and practical introduction to Biblical 
Hebrew, and will be found useful.” 


BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) 


THE STORY OF SOME 
ENGLISH SHIRES. 


By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London, 


Author of “‘ Queen Elizabeth,” “A History of the Papacy,” &c. 


This book was first issued in an expensive form in 1897. Dr. Creighton’s 
original intention was to tell briefly the wonderful roe of every English 
county, but his acceptance of the bishopric of London unhappily rendered it 
impossible for him to do this. The present volume contains a chapter on the 
—— of Cambridge, the only new one written since the book was originally 
printed. 


Times.— Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to 
local history in its larger aspects. Few possess a happier gift of exhibiting the 
particular history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics 
and in its‘organic relation to the large history of England. He never forgets 
= relation of part to whole, nor overlooks the individuality which belongs to 
the part.” 

Guardian.—‘‘ Every intelligent Englishman who loves the history of his 
omy will welcome the late Bishop of London's story of these English 
shires.” 





SECOND EDITION Now Ready. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. 


A KEY TO 
UNLOCK THE BIBLE. 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
Bible Keys Series, No. 1. 


Spectator.—“‘ Professor Beet, whose place amongst the exegetical writers of 
the day is assured, gives us here an excellent summary of Biblical knowledge.’’ 
Daily News.—‘‘ Dr. Beet discusses the authorship of the Books in the Old and 
New Testaments with full knowledge and careful and discriminating recogni- 
tion of the results of modern scholarship.” 

Methodist Times.—“‘ No man who had not given a lifetime to the study of his, 
theme could have put so much into so small a compass.” 

Sword and Trowel.—* On the whole, this volume will certainly prove a key in 
the hands of many students of the Scriptures.” 





‘A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS.” 
WOODLAND, FIELD 
AND SHORE. 


WILD NATURE DEPICTED WITH PEN AND CAMERA. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, 
Author of “In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera.” 


With 2 Coloured Plates, and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals, and Insects 
from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. net (by post 5s, 4d.) 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Whether Mr. Pike writes about the denizens of a 
suburban orchard or a Surrey common his matter is always interesting. All 
his illustratious are excellent.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Pike has a great many interesting things to tell us.” 
Spectator.—* A very pretty book. The author has seen many curious thin 
revealed only to the patient and careful observer of Nature; evidently also he 
knows how to describe what he sees.’’ 

Globe.—*‘ Mr. Pike's volume is one of the most readable of its kind.” 
Academy.—“‘ A most attractive, even fascinating, book.” 





The Uhief Rabbi (Dr. Hermann Adler).—‘‘ The grammar has been carefully 
prepared, and it will prove a useful aid to students of the Sacred Language.” 


Amateur Photographer.—“ Every lover of Nature should possess it, for it is 
pleasant reading and emineutly instructive.” 






— 





NEW ANNUAL 
“A VERITABLE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING.” | 


THE SUNDAY AY HOME ANNUAL. 


This annual volume contains long stories by Amy Le Feuvre and 
David Lyall; short stories by Sarah Doudney, A. J. Wade, E. F. Black, 
Marion King, M. B. Manwell, Mary Angela Dickevs, Lena Tyack, and | 
others. The volume also contains a host of interesting items for the 
Sabbath enjoyment and profit of every member of the Christian household. 
812 pages, imperial 8vo. Profusely IWustrated with Coloured and other 
Pictures, 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth, gilt. 


“AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL.” 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. 


22 pages, copiously Illustrated with Tinted and other Pictures. Bound in 
a pretty cloth cover, price 8s. The volume contains long stories by Ethel 
Tarzer, Leslie Keith, Mrs. G. De Horne Vaizey, and Emma Richards, with 
25 short stories by other popular writers. But the main feature of the 
Annual is the variety of Helpful Papers for Sensible Girls, thus making the 
Volume a most acceptable gift-book. 















GIF T-BOOKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


forms a most acceptable Gift-Book. It contains 1,100 pages, with numerous 
Iliustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. The volume contains the popular 
Illustrated Story in 40 Chapters by Silas K, Hocking, ‘‘ The Awakening of 
Anthony Weir.’”’ Seventeen shorter tales by well-known writers are also 
included in the volume. It is a book to open at any leisure half-hour, with 
a certainty of finding ‘“‘something to read.’’ A portable library in itself, 
7s. 6d, in handsome cloth, gilt. 








“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK.” 


THE BOYS OWN ANNUAL. 


Containing 832 pages of Reading and Pictures, with 12 Colonred or Tinted 
Plates. The volume contains 62 stories by Dr. Gordon Stables, W. J. 
Marx, J. Macdonald Oxley, Louis Becke, G. Manville Fenn, David Ker, 
Paul Blake, and manyother writers; and a host of racily-written papers of 
interest and use to boys. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt. 








PLEASE WRITE FOR THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETYS NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 





566 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 





EDITION-DE-LUXE OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium 8vo. Uniform with Tennyson, 
Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The Edition is limited to 
525 copies, 100 of which are for America. 10s. 6d. net per volume 
(sold only in sets). 

Vol. I. THE LIFE. (in4 vols.) With Portrait. 





With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Svo, 15s. net. 


THE SHERBRO & ITS HINTER- 


LAND. By T. J. Avupriper, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
West Coast of — 











———— 


New Book by CHARLES w. “Woop, F.R.G.S. 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 
With 85 Illustrations. Svo, 10s. net. 


‘ SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—‘' A book to get, a book to read, and a book 
o keep. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Demy 4to, Picture Boards, és. | MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 


ING COLE | rown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 64. D 

OR SEnT RAY HES BOOK OF nag WOOD-PIGEONS AND 
trations in Colour by Bram Szaw. | yer ial are cattle te on With 

en ten, ith eee | —— a. by H. R. Mriar. 

to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By; THE ‘OLD IRISH RIMES OF 
WaLteR Coptayp Perry. With! BRIAN O'LINN. With Illustrations 
Tilustrations by Jacoms Hoop. by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 

OBE.—‘ Mr. Perry’s book should | Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
ee many juvenile readers and ap- GOD SAVE KING “ALFRED. 
preciators......Altogether a goodly} By the Rev. E. Ginu1at. Tlustrated 
volume.” ' ‘ww Gutzox BorGLuM. 


THE ORIGIN. & SIGNIFICANCE 
OF HEGEL'S LOGIC. A General Introduction to Hegel’s System. By 
J. B. Barture, B.A. (Camb.), D.Phil. (Edin.), Lecturer in Philosophy at 
University College, Dundee. 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 














RUDYARD KIPLING'S 
NEW BOOK, 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIPLinc. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO 


With 51 Maps and Plans based upon the latest information, 
Globe 8vo, thin paper, 10s. net. 





Garden. ...... Quiet, 
successful.” 


ITALY. 


eae 


A Novel by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDE, 


THE BENEFACTRESS, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH —‘ tix 
difficult to describe by any single epithet the peculiar charm which 
surrounds the work of the authoress of ‘ Elizabeth and her Germay 


tender, incisive, humorous...... Triumphant f] 





By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, and vie 


By Freperic Harrison, M. zr 


American Addresses, 
7s. Od. net. 





JOHANNINE PROBLEMS: “AND 


MODERN NEEDS. | By Rev. H. T. Purcuas, M.A. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES, 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 5s. per Volume. 





A SELECTION OF 


STANDARD WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY 


FROM ALL 


PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The ACADEMY writes :—**In truth, we can hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to be 


locked for a year on some sunny island, with trees, a few friends, some food, and a stout wooden 


case containing the entire ‘ Eversicy Series,’ ’’ 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 152 VOLUMES, AND PRACTICALLY FALLS INTO TWO MAIN DIVISIONS: 


() STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


SUCH AS 


CHAUCER, °® vols. 
GRAY, 4 vols. 


MILTON, 3 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE, 10 vols. 


LAMB, 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH, 12 vols 


(2) MODERN WRITERS, 


SUCH AS 


CHAS. KINGSLEY, 15 vols. | HUXLEY, 9 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
EMERSON, 6 vols. 


R. H. HUTTON, 6 vols. 
J. R. GREEN, 14 vols. 


| DEAN CHURCH, 10 vols. 


A New Complete List sent 


post-free on 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


JOHN MORLEY, 11 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB, 1 vol. 
| SIR JOHN SEELEY, 5 vols 


applicaiion. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEw Books 





“THE GREAT BOOE OF gor.” 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 


CALMADY. By Lucas MALET, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &e. 
Crown 8v0, 63. A LIMITED EDITION in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

«A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which 

the story has been cone eived, in the weg sith of fancy and reflection bestowed 

its execution, ¢ and in the moving sincerity of its pathos thr« oughou t, ‘Sir 
b secdary Calmady’ must rank as the great novel of a great writer.””—Lit. erature. 
Tbe ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by 
turns tender and terrible.” —Spectator. 

“A performance of conspi icuous merit. This novel as a whole shows talent 
almost amcunting to ¢ renius.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“We proclaim an almost unqnalified admiration. To Lucas Malet the hardest 
task comes easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest and power. The 
story is told with per fect frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only possible 
to the strong, It is the sincere utterance of a woman who cau write aud w ho 
can think." —Morning Post. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


nt Licuens, Author of “ Flames,” ‘‘ Tongues of Couscienc e,” ” &e. 
By Rose 
Crown 870, 6s. | October 25th. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacozs, 


Author of “‘ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Third Edition in the press. 


THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. 


By S. MacNavcuray. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, 


Author of “ Life is Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN, By W. 


E. Norris. Crown vo, 6s. 


A FOOL'S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author 


of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author 


of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” “‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” &e. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ALIEN. By f. 


of “Into the Highways and Hedges. 


ANGEL, By B. 


“Peggy of the Bartoz 


A GALLANT QUAKER. 


Roperton. Illustrated, crown 5vo, Gs, 


MARY HAMILTON. 


Hamittoy. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“There can be no doubt that we have in ‘Mary Hamilton’ a most fascina- 

ting story—the nost stirring and dramatic historial romance that has come in 
our way tor a long time.”—Lllusiraled London News. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace 


tuys. Crown Syo, 6s [Second Edition. 

“We have rarely read a etki wh ic hreproduces so delightfully the charm and 
fascination of the Irish character.””—Athenzum, 

“A really fine book ; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest 
heroine who has lived in « novelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and 
every inc ident has the impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, and one 

that should be widely read aud auppreciated.”—Morning Leader, 


THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By 


H. B. Marriorr Warson. Illustr: ited, crown 8vo, 6s. md Edition. 

“Mr. Watson's light touch, his genuine sense of humour, Bee ingeuuity, and, 
above all, his polished and ¢ lear-cut style, will provide genuine entertain unent.’ 
—Pilot. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Water Ray- 


MOND, Author of “ Love ¢ i oa Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A quaint and charming st ”*_ deademy. 
“ Mr. Raymond’s admirers will be delighted with this story.’”’ 
—Glasgow Herald, 


THE STRIKING HOURS. By Even Patrxrorrs, 


Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “ Sous of ‘the Morning.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tragedy and comedy, pathos and hamow,, are blended to a nicety in this 
olume.’—World 

e whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the 
circumscribed lite of great towns.’’—Npectator, 


THE DEVASTATORS. 


Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Powerful and sugge Stive. %—Acadenry 
“Aretreshing novel, with an uncom 


won and delightful heroine.””—World. 
THE MILLION. 


v~ 
; Author of “Ta ady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The whole Sel heme of the book is brilliant 
emer uted.”"—Sund vy Special, 
th “It 18a powertul piece of writing, and in the 
@ best the author has yet given us.”’—Moi 


M SSIS, 








F. Monrtresor, Author 
” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Ldition in the press, 


M. Croker, 


’ Crown 8vo, ts, 


Author of 
By Mrs. M. H. 


By Lord Eryest 


[Second Edition. 












By Apa Campriper, 


DororHea GERARD, 


ly conceived and dramatically 


intensity of its moral purpose 
ung Leader. 


| FROM THI THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


By Jane Bartow, Author of “ Irish Idylis.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the per yple she describes are real 
people.”’—Morning Leader. “A delig ful vdlume.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
“* Poetic and pathetic.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French 


Revolution. By J. BLocNpELLE-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of Arms.” 
Illustrated, crown vo, Gs. 





“Vivid and picturesque.’"—Morning Advertise 
“The historical background is py rinted i in with 1 no lack of strong colour, and 
the personages excite a ready interest.”—Scotsman. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. 3y S. Baninc-Gourp, 


Author of ‘“‘Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
“The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start to finish. 
An excellent story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 


Author of “‘ Kiddy.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Very exciting.”—Times. 
* A clever book, and one not easily laid aside.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. Puititrs Oppen- 


By Tom Gattoy, 


HEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The story stands quite worthy of its powerful title.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A ple asant story, with dra zmatie sit uations. Academy. 


—Star. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
FIRST EDITION exhausted. SECOND EDITION nearly ready. 
EDITION iu the press. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By Granam Batrour. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 


1901. y A. Ropertsox, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 
Svo, we Od. net. [ Shortly. 


bl LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount Sr. Crre: Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

‘ An informed and inf o1 ymin ¢ book. Its thought i 
every point it is illuminated by a very happy, indeed brilliant, wit. In the 
drawing of chamnet er, in the sketch of historical surroundings, in minute dis- 
cussion of theological or philosophical problems the author seems almost 
equally at home. This is high praise, but we feel confident that it is not 
exaggerated.’ —Guardian, 


A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENG- 


LAND. By Captain Metvitie Lee. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This highly interesting book is the first history of the police force from its 
first beginning to its present development. Written as it is by an author of 
competent historical and legal qualifications, it will be indispensable to every 
magistrate and to all who are indirectly interested in the police force. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crate. 


Demy &vo, Js. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW 


SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. Prrers, D.D,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Churchman’s Library. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 


Introduction and Notes by R. B. Rackwam, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
| Oxford Commentaries, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By 


E. C. S. Gresox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather » 48. le Biographies. Shortly. 


ISAIAH. | E Bias DD 


r ry 
Edited by W. E. 
Fellow of Peterhouse andl Hulseat wr of ~~ inity, Cambridge. 
2 vols., 2s. net. each. Vol. I j hii s Bibli Neat week, 


BISHOP BUTLER, By W, ye Spoonse, M.A.; 


Fellow of New College, Oxfor: 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. tt Thee, 


_ Pp ) ae 
aa P. H. Dincu- 
FIELD, M.A., F.S. A. Hus strated, crown — 6s. 
A popular and interes ing é ome ut of the history of a typical village, and of 
village life in general in Eug 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fietcuer. With 
many Po Lits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

This high! eresting, wey, and stimulating hook contains hitherto un- 
published 1 period of 21 years. There are 
mauy reminisceuces r” Sir Joshu: wh advice to young painters, 
and mary references to the great artists ar a3 sreat figures of the day. 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the 


“It is quite a striking tale.’ 


THIRD 


is sincere and solid, and at 















a Prof 








With Be yrtrait, crown Svo, 









Hou. Mrs. Lytren.tos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
Messrs. Methuen have in prepari ation na series of children’s books under the 
above ul titl ‘The aim xf the e litor is to get entertaining or exciting 


> 3 
stories about normal children, the 
expressed. 


moral of which is implied rather than 


T 


he first three volumes arranged are :— 


1. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 
2. THE AIR GUN;; or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major 





METHUEN'S New Book Gazette and Catalogue will be sent to any 


nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. Hitperr. 
8. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacos Asprott. 


address. 





METHUEN 


and CO., 


36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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WARD, LOCK AND GO.’S NEW NOVELS, 


SPOSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSHSSSOSOOOSSHSOSGSOOOOOOH 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST ROMANCE. 


FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 5s. 


Illustrated by HAROLD PIFFARD. 


Hundreds of thousands of readers have followed with eager curiosity the unique adventures of the most popular character in all modern fiction—Dr, orm 
He and his cat have beeome household words wherever the English tongue is spoken. In ‘‘ Farewell, Nikola,” reader and author alike bid thy 
It is without doubt the strangest of all the strange tales which Mr. Guy Boothby has written. 





the inscrutable. 
extraordinary character good-bye. 


FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 5s. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—“ Guy Boothby’s famous creation, Dr. Nikola, has become familiar to every reader of fiction.” 
The Manchester Covrier says :—‘* Dr. Nikola is as popular and famous as Sherlock Holmes.” 


NOVELS BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


SPECIAL AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS. Each Volume attractively Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood and others. 
. Crown 8Svo, cloth gilt, trimmed edges, Ss. 
Mr. Ruprarp Kipxtne says:—“ Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours now. His name is large upon hoardings, his books sell 


keeps a level head through it all. I’ve met him several times in England, and he added to my already large respect for him.’ 
Mr. W. L. ALDEN (in the New York Times) says :— Mr. Guy Boothby can crowd more adventure into a square foot gi paper than any other novelist.” 








ike hot cakes, and he 


SHEILAH MeLEOD | THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER THE Ds aaa OF THE KING 
MY INDIAN QUEEN | LOVE MADE pe DR. NIKOLA 

LONG LIVE THE KiNG! PHAROS, THE EGYPTIA THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 
A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE! A BID FOR FORTUNE 

A SAILOR’S BRIDE THE LUST OF HATE IN STRANGE COMPANY 

A MAKER OF NATIONS BUSHIGRAMS. THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER 





READY AT ONCE, MAX ADELER'S NEW BOOK. | THE WARRIGALS’ WELL. 6s. 
CA PTAIN BLU ITT. 6s. By DONALD MACDONALD, Author of “‘ How We Kept the Flag Flying.” 


By MAX ADELER, Author of “ ~ of the Hurly Burly, ae An ou per ” &e. Illustrated by J. Macfarlane. 
Good news for the lover of a hearty langi! Max Adeler has broken out The Athenzum says :—‘‘ A bustling, zestful story, compact of incident 
No books of humour have had such huge sales in England as “Random | movement.” v j " . tacdantiaa 


again. 
Shots,” “‘ Elbow Room,” and “ Out of the Hurly Burly,” but they were pub- TH E COWARD.. 6s 


lished here twenty years ago, though the demand for them is as great as ever. 


Now we are to have another work of rollicking humour from the same pen. By ROBERT L. JEFFERSON, Author of “A New Ride to Khiva,” &e, 
This time it is called “Captain Bluitt.” It is as screamingly funny as ever, but With Frontispiece by Demain Hammon. Z 1 
it, has more of a story to tell than the earlier works, and it shows that Max _ 
Adgler can write a book which, while exhibiting all his well-known and The Daily Mail says :—*‘ Intensely interesting. 

The Athenzum says :—“ A very readable story. A libel suit and......add con 


inimitable humour, is yet a delightful and exciting novel of love and character. me ; é } and. 
viction to the narrative, and the group of jourualists are lifelike and well 


CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. 6s. described.” 


By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of “ Philip Winwood,” “‘ A Gentleman Player,” ‘‘An Enemy of the 
King,” "he. Illustrated by Howard Pyle and other Artists. r THE TEMPTRESS. 3s. 6d. 
Not since. the absorbing adventures of D’Artagnan have we had anything so By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
good in the blended vein of romance and comedy. Mr. Stephens in his latest Author of ‘ If Sinners Entice Thee,” ‘‘ Devil’s Dice,” &c. 
novel has given us a tale to gratify the taste of his most ardent admirers. The Illustrated by John S. Baker. 
background of Elizabethan London, with its narrow streets and dark houses, Sie cich . os 
gives excellent scope forideeds of enterprise andof worth. The beggar student, The Ma nchester Dispatch says :— The season can hardly produce a book - 
the rich goldsmith, the roisterer and the rake, the fop and the maid, are ali Pere, full of exciting inciden * : 
here ; foremost among them Captain Ravenshaw himself, soldier of fortune and The Scotsman 82 i ine ‘story, put together with accomplished skill, is 
adventurer, who, after escapades of binding interest, finally wins a way to fame told in an appropria y rapid and detached manner, and will rank among its 
and to matrimony. “Captain Ravenshaw” is sure to find favour, forin ingident, | 2Uthor’s best.’ - rene” ree 
plot, and design the author has sustained, if he has not advanced, the excellence | _.fhe Weekly Dispatch says:—‘ As enthralling iu its strange incidents, its 
of workmanship which distinguishes his earlier romances Situations, and its unexpected dénowiment as any which Mr. Le Queux has 
Aes S ks | written. To find Mr. Le Queux’s equal at this kind of work wo rust seek 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BARN ES OF NEW YORK.” | writers across the Channel, where the romance of mystery and crime has ever 


THE FIGHT! NG TROUBA DOUR. 6s. found its most masterful conceivers.” 
By A. C. GUNTER. Author of ‘‘ Miss Nobody of Nowhere,” ‘ Mr. Potter A SPLENDID NEW AUTUMN GIFT-BOOK. 


of Texas,” &e. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. THE STORY OF A BABY. 3s. 6d. 


——— 








The Sunday Specia! says :—‘‘ A pleasing romance of love and war. Decidedly 
one of the best stories of its kind that has issued from the press for some time, By ETHEL TURNER, 
and we strongly advise its dramatisation. It is eminently suited for stage Author of “Seven Little Australians,” “‘ The Little Larrikin,” &. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ Miss Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the 





representation. 
he Daily Mail says :—“ Mr. Gunter strikes a new note. More than all, he | world at large what the authoress of ‘Little Men,’ &c., was for generations 
brings a'vivacity of touch which works wonders. past to America and to chiidven aul grown-up people alike all the world over.” 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES. Large crown 8vo, Art Linen, extra gilt, Fully Illustrated, 2s. 

When first issued, some few years ago, this Library achieved an immediate success, and received the warmest commendation from crities of the highest: 
standing. In order to keep pace with the requirements of the day, an entirely new series is now being issued, well pr inted, ona larger size 1 paper, and superior 
inevery way as regards production. Volumes hitherto unattainable except at prohibitive pric es will be included » and 1 the selection of standard works will te 
more carefully and judiciously considered than before. A more handsome or more worthy library no one could wish for. 

Each volume contains a Bioz taphical o or other Introduction, and these Prefaces have been cont vibuted by G. T. Borrany, M.A., B.Sc., Prof, Jupp, Tuxo00:8 


bi esi yt and other notable write: 











DAVID LIVINGSTON iE, LL.D., By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.B.S. 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES in” SOUTH AFRICA. CORAL REEFS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “Coral Reefs,” By GEORGE BORROW. 
RNAL OF RESEARCHES DURING” THE ,VOYAGE OF H.M.S | aaa ees 
JOUR S y ° By THOMAS CARLYL 
*BEAGLE” ROUND THE Wu = FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


| 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., a of Westminster. | THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. | SARTOR RESARTUS ; HEROES RR ee -WORSHIP ; and PAST 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., Author of “ Darwiyism,” “Th 
By Malay Archipelago,” &., &. 7 | MacamLaye AND Po inet SaTAL.. Coy MISCELLANSOS 
AVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. neluding “Lays of Ancient Rome 
= af rer — ls By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the 


LORD MACAULAY. >. g an 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, Historical and Literary. British Museum, Professor Tn CR nee College. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Autior of “ The Bible in Spain,” &c., &e. By GEORGE BORBOW, Author of “ Lavengro,” &c., &e. 
LAVENGRO. THE BIBLE IN S a 
The Complete Prose Works of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. THOMAS CARLY. 
MERSON’S PROSE WORKS. | OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, With Elucidations. 
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